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ABSTRACT 


In  this  thesis  the  five  extant  Epitaphioi  Logoi  have  been 
subdivided  according  to  their  common  topics  and  themes,  and  these 
common  topics  and  themes  examined  in  detail  in  order  to  determine  the 
characteristic  and  distinctive  features  of  an  Epitaphios  Logos.  The 
varying  treatments  of  the  common  topics  and  themes  by  the  five  authors 
(Thucydides,  Lysias,  Plato,  Demosthenes  and  Hypereides)  are  considered 
in  the  main  body  of  the  thesis.  The  individual  or  unique  features  of 
each,  which  are  not,  therefore,  common  elements  of  an  Epitaphios  Logos, 
are  discussed  in  the  conclusion. 
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CHAPTER  I 


Introduction 


It  was  part  of  the  Athenian  civic  religion  to  hold  a  public 
funeral  for  those  who  died  in  battle.  The  custom  is  of  uncertain 
origin,  but  appears  to  have  become  a  yearly  event,  during  the  course 
of  which  a  speech  was  delivered  in  honour  of  the  dead.  Five  examples 
of  such  a  speech  have  survived,  covering  a  period  of  approximately  one 
hundred  years  (431  -  322  B.C.).  These  speeches  belong  to  that  period 
in  Athens’  history  from  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when 
Athens  had  reached  the  zenith  of  her  power,  until  the  years  shortly 
after  Chaeroneia  (338  B.C.),  by  which  time  the  cities  of  Greece  were 
subject  to  Macedon. 

The  speeches  extant  are: 

a)  Thucydides  II  35-46. 

In  this  portion  of  his  Histories ,  Thucydides  represents 
the  Epitaphios  delivered  by  Pericles  after  the  first 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  431/430  B.C. 

b)  Lysias  II 

Lysias'  Epitaphios  was  composed  for  those  who  died  in 
the  Corinthian  War,  395  -  386  B.C.  Its  date  of 
delivery  is  uncertain. 

c)  Plato:  Menexenus  236d.^  -  249Cg 

A  mock  funeral  oration  forms  the  major  part  of  this 


■ 


i 
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dialogue,  supposedly  written  shortly  after  387/6  B.C. 

d)  Demosthenes  LX 

This  is  assumed  to  be  the  Epitaphics  delivered  by 
Demosthenes  over  the  dead  of  Chaeroneia  338/7  B.C. 

e)  Hypereides  VI 

Hypereides  delivered  this  oration  over  Leosthenes  and 
the  men  who  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  Lamian  War, 

323/322  B.C. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  thesis  to  present  the  characteristic 
nature  of  an  Ephitaphios  Logos  by  means  of  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  common  topics  and  themes  observed  in  the  extant  speeches.  In 
addition  there  will  be  a  brief  discussion  of  the  relationship  to  the 
Epitaphioi  Logoi  of  1)  a  fragment  of  Gorgias  attributed  to  his  last 
Epltaphios  and  2)  a  portion  (46  -  51)  of  Lycurgus ’  Against  Leocrates. 

The  individual  features  of  the  extant  speeches  will  also  be  enumerated. 
Whatever  development  is  discernible  in  the  speeches  will  be  noted  and 
considered.  The  account  of  the  Epitaphios  Logos,  however,  will  be 
confined  to  the  period  of  the  extant  speeches.  Its  previous  develop¬ 
ment  is  obscure  and  a  matter  of  much  debate.'*'  Other  than  references 
which  may  occur  within  the  speeches,  no  mention  will  be  made  of  the 
previous  tradition. 

The  extant  speeches  have  been  found  to  consist  of  four  sections, 
and  each  of  these  will  constitute  a  chapter  in  the  discussion.  The 
content  of  the  sections  is  summed  up  as  follows: 

I  Introduction  -  Prooimion 


II 


The  Glorification  of  Athens 


' 


. 

V 
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III 

The  Present 

Public  Funeral 

IV 

Conclusion 

-  Epilogos 

The  distribution  of  these  sections  in 

each  author  is: 

Thuc . 

Lysias 

Plato 

Dem. 

Hy£. 

I 

35 

1-2 

236d . -237b 0 

4  2 

1-3 

1-3 

II 

36-41 

3-66 

237b0-246a. 

3  4 

4-12 

4-5 

III 

42-45 

67-81 

246a  -249cr 

5  6 

13-37 

6-43 

IV 

46 

81 

249c 

6-8 

37 

- 

NOTES 

1  The  question  of  the  institution  of  the  ceremony  is  considered  in 
detail  by  F.  Jacoby  in  his  article  "Patrios  Nomos",  J .H.S .  LXIV 
(1944)  37-66.  The  problem  is  not  entirely  solved.  Some 

scholars  support  an  early  date  (Solon!),  while  others,  with 
Jacoby,  a  later  date,  after  the  Persian  Wars.  This  thesis  is 
concerned  with  the  extant  speeches  and  not  with  speculation  as  to 
their  origin  or  first  date  of  delivery,  which  have  not  as  yet  been 


ascertained . 


' 

CHAPTER  II 


The  Prooimion  to  the  Epitaphios  Logos 

The  Epitaphioi  Logoi  have  been  summarised,  in  accordance  with 

the  subdivisions  of  each,  as  in  the  preceding  table.  It  is  proposed 
to  consider  and  discuss  each  of  the  subdivisions  as  they  occur  in  the 
speeches.  The  first  to  be  dealt  with,  therefore,  is  the  Introduction, 
technically  ^  known  as  the  TCpOO  ipiOV  •  Since  it  acts  as  a  preface  to 
the  speech,  with  general  remarks  on  the  subject  to  follow,  we  find  in 
each  certain  common  themes.  The  most  important  of  these  are  listed  as 
follows,  under  representative  headings. 

A.  Speaking  over  the  dead. 

Thuc.  II  35.1;  Lysias  II  1;  Plato  23 6d  ; 

Dem.  LX  1;  Hyp.  VI  1. 

B.  The  dead  deserve  praise  and  remembrance. 

Lysias  II  2  (twice) ;  Plato  236e  (twice) ; 

Dem.  LX  1,2;  Hyp.  VI  3. 

C.  The  fact  that  the  dead  were  avbpep  dyccOot  >  their  (ipotr)  . 

Thuc.  II  35.1;  Lysias  II  1,2;  Plato  ,  a,.; 

D.  Words  cannot  match  their  deeds. 

Lysias  II  1;  Dem.  LX  1;  Hyp.  VI  2. 

E.  Public  funeral,  decreed  by  the  State  ?  6r)  poo' IOC . 

Thuc.  II  35.1;  Lysias  II  1;  Plato  236d^  ; 

Dem.  LX  1,2. 


' 
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F.  The  law  or  custom  authorizing  this  speech  }  VOJIOQ  . 

Thuc .  II  35.1,3;  Plato  236d_^;  Dem.  LX  1,2. 

G.  Others  who  have  spoken  previously. 

Thuc.  II  35.1;  Lysias  II  1,2;  Dem.  LX  3. 

Each  of  these  themes  is  common  to  at  least  three  of  the  five 
authors.  Other  notions  of  interest  that  appear  in  one  or  two  of  the 
authors  are: 

(a)  Preference  of  death  over  life. 

Plato  237a.;  Dem.  LX  1. 

4 

(b)  Possibility  of  omission  of  anything. 

Dem.  LX  3;  Hyp.  VI  2. 

(c)  Emulation  , 

Plato  236e^ . 

(d)  Choice  at  short  notice. 

Lysias  II  1. 

In  the  following  discussion  the  major  themes  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  individually  as  they  are  listed  -  A,B,  etc.  The  other  notions 
will  be  cited  where  relevant  to  the  discussion  and  indicated  (a),(b),  etc 


A.  This  theme  is  self-explanatory  as  an  indication  of  subject 

matter.  Each  orator  informs  his  audience  that  he  is  about  to  deliver 
a  speech  over  those  who  have  been  buried  on  that  occasion.  The  inform¬ 
ation  may  be  imparted  indirectly.  Thucydides  incorporates  it  in  his 
comment  (35.1):  0  1  \1£V  TloXXoi  TCOV  SV0&&6  T]OT]  £  i  P'QKOTCOV 

Iraxivoucri  tov  TipooOevTa  Tcjj  vop.(j)  tov  Xoyov  tov&e,  wq  koAov. 


"The  majority  of  those  who  have  spoken  here  in  the  past  have  praised 


- 
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this  custom."  He  himself,  £jj.oi  &£  felt  it  was  adequate  to  honour 
the  dead  by  action,  namely  the  funeral  rites.  Nonetheless  he  declares 
(35.3)  that,  since  it  was  approved  by  his  forebears,  he  must  follow  the 
custom.  Lysias  (2)  makes  reference  to  his  speech  about  the  dead, 

6  p£V  Xoyoc  poi  7T£pL  TGUTCOV ,  in  the  midst  of  his  argument  that 
it  is  impossible  to  prepare  a  speech  worthy  of  the  dead.  His  address, 

CO  TC&poVTEQ  £711  Ttp&£  TCa3  TCCqXj) ,  indicates  his  position,  or  supposed 
position,  with  the  mourners  at  the  grave.  The  statements  in  Plato, 
Demosthenes  and  Hypereides  are  straightforward. 


B.  That  the  men  who  died  deserve  praise  through  speech  is  the 

reason,  together  wTith  the  consolation  of  the  living,  for  its  delivery. 
Plato  is  the  most  explicit  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  Epitaphios  Logos 
(236e^  -j)  ,  namely  to  give  the  dead  due  praise,  establish  their  lasting 
memory, and  console  the  living.  Great  deeds  deserve  praise  and  honour 
through  fine  words  (236e^  ^ )  )  EpYCOV  yap  £U  TCpay0£ VTCOV  XoyCj) 


naXcor  p  T)  G  £  v  t  i  [ivf]  |iT)  hoc  l  ncapoc;  toiq  up&t^oco  i  yiyvETCxi... 
The  notion  of  worthiness  appears  in  Plato  (237b2)?  HOiX T)V  HOC  l  UXV 
(itpdEuv)  "fair  and  worthy  accomplishment",  Demosthenes  (1)  TOD 
TCpoarpiOVTOp  suatvou,  and  Hypereides  (3)  d^LOV  &£  £  (J  T  (,  V  •  •  • 
For  Plato  worthiness  leads  to  necessity  for  praise,  and  thus  we  find 


A- 


(236e^)  Kvt^pov  .  .  .aTioSouvat .  .  .Hat  ypf) ,  (236e3)o£ X  &rj  toioutou 
NIVCC,  Xoyoa  and  (237a^  6oH£1  pO  l  Xpljval'  .  .  .  £7ia  l  V£*l  V 

a'DTODc  o  Duty  forms  the  framework  of  Plato’s  Introduction.  In 

Thucydides  necessity  arises  from  the  custom  requiring  the  delivery  of  a 
speech,  rather  than  necessity  resulting  from  the  worthiness  of  the  men. 


■ 

. 

- 
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Neither  worthiness  nor  necessity  is  to  be  found  in  Lysias.  He  states, 

on  the  contrary,  that  praise  has  already  been  given,  though  not  exhaust¬ 
ively,  and  will  be  given  in  the  future  (2):  HOcXa  [lev  TtoXXcx .  .  .  , 


71  O/vXcX  Go. 


i Hava  oe . 


.  .stetvai  elite  iv 


This  is  indirect  acknowledgement  of  the  men's  worth. 

The  result  of  praise  and  remembrance  according  to  Plato  (236e) 
should  be  consolation  of  the  living  and  hence  encouragement  towards 
emulation  (cf.  notion  (c)  ),  It  is  not  unnatural  that  a  need  to 
emulate  figures  of  the  past  be  felt.  Plato  is  alone  in  mentioning 
emulation  in  connection  with  praise  of  the  dead.  Demosthenes  (2) 
indicates  that  praise  leads  to  reputation,  SDOOelCXo  Lysias  implies 
(2)  reputation  in  tqivOUCJl.  Hypereides  merely  states  the  men's 
worthiness  of  praise  (3) ,  without  referring  to  emulation.  Thucydides 
likewise  does  not  mention  the  results  of  praising  the  dead.  He 
embarks  on  the  speech  because  the  custom  is  approved  of  old  (35.3). 

If  he,  or  the  other  three,  considered  the  notion  of  emulation,  then 
they  did  not  express  it,  nor  thought  it  necessary  to  be  expressed. 


C.  We  find  frequent  reference  in  the  Introduction  to  the  fact 

that  the  men  were  ocv5p£c;  dyaGot  as  a  result  of  dying  in  battle. 
Thus  have  they  shown  their  dpsif)  and  therefore  they  deserve  praise. 
The  speakers  lay  greater  or  lesser  emphasis  on  the  fact  as  they 
require.  Demosthenes  refers  to  the  men's  valour  five  times  in  the 
Introduction  and  gives  a  categorical  definition  of  the  dycx0OQ 
dvf) p  (3) :  "to  have  been  nobly  born  and  strictly  brought  up  and  to 
have  lived  with  lofty  ideals".  This  repetition  of  the  theme  prefaces 


. 


- 
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a  similar  concern  with  the  nature  of  ap£TT)  in  his  section  dealing 
with  the  men's  birth  and  education  (16-18)  and  thereafter  (19-24),  where 
he  considers  that  a  man  is  OCycxOoc;  by  virtue  of  dying  for  his  fellowmen, 
regardless  of  victory  or  defeat.  One  suspects  that  in  his  prooimion 
Demosthenes  directs  his  auditors'  attention  away  from  the  fact  of 
defeat  towards  a  general  appreciation  of  the  men's  valour.- 

Plato  stresses  the  fact  that  the  men  who  died  are  dya0Ol  by 
nature, Kara  CpTjaiV,an<^  thus  deserve  praise  (cf.  Theme  B.),  and  that 
they  are  dyccGot,  being  born  of  dya0Ol  parents.  In  this  way  he 
prepares  for  the  following  part  of  his  speech,  in  which  he  dwells  on 
ancestors,  their  noble  birth  and  great  deeds,  linking  the  present  dead 
with  past  heroes. 


Both  Plato  and  Demosthenes,  in  connection  with  OOV&p£Q  dyaGot , 

2 

speak  of  preference  of  death  to  life  ‘  (notion  (a)  ) ;  Plato  (237a2) 
writes:  nai  Trjv  TsXsuTrjv  dvTi  Trjp  twv  ^oovtwv  acoTriptap 
riXXaZavTO ,  "they  exchanged  the  safety  of  life  for  death";  Demos¬ 
thenes  (1)  writes:  nai  T£?v£UT?jaa i  kccX^'  pdXXov  r)(3ouXf)6r]aav 

T]  ycovTSQ  Trjv  *  iAXcx.5  *  Lbciv  oiiwy^ovcKxv ,  TICOQ  OUK  aVUTtep  — 
pX'QTO V  ...  "they  desired  a  noble  death  rather  than  a  life  looking  on 
the  misery  of  Greece".  There  are,  then,  similarities  between  Plato 
and  Demosthenes  as  regards  the  theme  of  CXW&p£Q  aya0OL  «  Lysias  and 
Hypereides  mention  dp £Tr)  orav&p £Q  dya0Ob  as  a  matter  of  course. 

In  contrast,  Thucydides  makes  only  one  reference  to  dv&p£Q 
dyaQo  l  (35.1);  men  who  have  become  dyocGot  in  action  should  be 
honoured  by  action.  This  forms  part  of  his  argument  that  to  make  a 


. 
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fitting  speech  is  difficult.  The  emphasis  in  his  prooimion  does  not 
lie  on  the  nature  of  ccv&peq  (iyocGct  but  on  the  difficulty  of 
praising  them  to  please  all  (cf.  Theme  D  following). 

D.  The  theme  that  words  cannot  match  the  deeds  of  the  dead  is 

a  statement  which  makes  an  appeal  to  the  auditors  for  their  indulgence. 
The  idea  is  specifically  expressed  in  Lysias,  Demosthenes  and  Hyp- 
ereides .  These  orators  are  trying  to  create  the  impression  of  inabil¬ 
ity  on  their  part,  or  on  the  part  of  mankind  in  general,  to  give  the 
dead  adequate  praise  in  speech.  Demosthenes  and  Hypereides  further 
amplify  this  statement  by  admitting  the  possibility  of  omission  (notion 
(b)  ) .  Demosthenes  (3)  feels  that  he  would  be  ashamed  if  he  were  to 
omit  anything  concerned  with  CXV&p£Q  CXyotGoi  (cf.  Theme  C  above). 
Hypereides  is  confident  that  should  he  omit  anything,  those  present  will 
be  able  to  supply  it  for  themselves. 

Thucydides  indirectly  expresses  the  notion  that  words  cannot 
match  the  deeds  of  the  dead  by  following  a  somewhat  different  pattern. 

He  denies  the  necessity  of  speech  at  all,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
(35.1).  He  believed  that  honour  through  action  sufficed,  laying 
emphasis  on  action,  <r pyov  as  opposed  to  word,  ?v6yop  .  Tradition 
demands  that  a  speech  be  made,  (if  the  Boule  so  decides).  He  therefore 
devotes  the  central  portion  of  his  prooimion  to  a  detailed,  yet  concise, 
exposition  on  the  difficulty  of  speaking  in  due  measure,  with  a  sense  of 
proportion  to  please  all.  This  is  not  an  admission  of  inability  on  his 
part,  but  an  expression  of  common  sense. 

Theme  D  does  not  appear  in  Plato.  Where  Lysias  and  Hyper- 


■ 
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eides  express  their  lack  of  ability  -  namely  Lysias  (1)  "since  all  time 
is  insufficient  to  match  their  deeds  in  words",  and  Hypereides  (2) 

"...  I  now  fear  lest  the  speech  appear  Inferior  to  their  deeds",  one 
finds  the  rhetorical  antithesis  Xoyoq-epyov  in  natural  contrast. 
Plato  uses  the  same  pair,  but  in  co-equal,  rather  than  negative- 
positive,  sense;  he  writes  (236e^)  of  "remembrance  and  praise  of  their 
great  actions  through  fair  speech".  This  statement  is  consistent  with 
Plato’s  portrait  of  the  competent  orator  (234c),  who  can  easily  compose 
an  Epitaphios  Logos  and  need  make  no  apology,  pretended  or  otherwise, 
for  lack  of  ability. 

E*  All  the  speakers,  apart  from  Hypereides ,  mention  that  they 

are  participating  in  a  State  ceremony,  &T) poo t(£,  in  which  the  dead 
are  given  public  burial.  Although  in  his  speech  Hypereides  devotes 
considerable  time  to  the  praise  of  one  man,  he  is  still  concerned  with 
those  who  died  as  a  group.  This  fact  indicates  that  the  occasion  is 
a  public,  rather  than  a  private  one.  Moreover,  his  praise  of  the  city 
is  not  on  account  of  the  ceremony,  as  in  Lysias  (1),  but  for  its  choice 
of  leader,  Leosthenes. 

In  the  actual  funeral  speeches  there  is  little  information 

3 

regarding  the  procedure  of  the  ceremony.  There  may  be  an  indication 

in  Plato’s  words  (236d^)  that  the  speech  follows  the  other  parts  of 

the  ceremony.  He  states  that  the  dead  have  their  due,  having  been 

sent  forward  on  their  journey  by  city  and  by  relatives,  and  the  honour 

4 

which  remains  to  be  granted  them  is  the  speech.  Plato  also  mentions 
that  the  dead  are  sent  forth  with  private  thoughts  and  actions  of 


' 
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relatives,  as  well  as  the  public  ceremony.  The  custom  or  law, 

VOJJLOQ ,  authorizing  the  speech  and  the  choice  of  speaker  will  be 
considered  as  a  separate  theme,  F  . 

F.  Thucydides,  Plato  and  Demosthenes  mention  a  v 6 }l 0 c  that 

applies  to  the  occasion.  The  part  of  the  vopoc;  with  which  they  are 

concerned  is  the  part  authorizing  the  speech,  rather  than  the  ceremony 
3 

as  a  whole.  The  verbs,  TtpocJT  1 6e VCX. I  in  Thucydides,  and 
Ttpoo'T&TTS  IV  in  both  Plato  and  Demosthenes,  accompanying  the  noun, 
v6[10q?  suggest  that  the  vop.OQ  was  not  simply  a  custom,  but  a  law 
ruling  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  funeral  a  speech  would  be 
delivered  and  a  speaker  be  chosen  by  the  Boule  or  the  people.  Demos¬ 
thenes  alone^  gives  specific  detail  (2) :  "The  city  is  concerned  with 
. . .  and  particularly  through  this  law  in  accordance  with  which  it 
chooses  the  speaker  at  the  public  funerals.". 

Lysias  commends  the  city  on  making  its  choice  of  speaker 
at  short  notice  (1),  6^  oXiyou  (notion  (e)  ).  The  reason  for 
such  a  method  of  choice  is  that  the  audience  may  excuse  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  orator.  Whether  this  was  a  stipulation  of  the  VOpiOp 
or  not  cannot  be  proven.  There  is,  however,  a  comment  in  the  beg¬ 
inning  of  the  Menexenus  which  refers  to  a  similar  situation  (235c^): 
Menexenus  says,  "The  choice  is  made  entirely  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
so  that  the  speaker  is  perhaps  forced  as  it  were  to  improvise.".  The 
phrase  UTtoyOou  "on  the  spur  of  the  moment",  gives  some  support 

to  Lysias’  statement. 


. 
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G.  Apart  from  mention  of  the  vOjlOq  three  of  the  authors, 

allude  to  previous  speakers.  Thucydides  (35.1)  criticizes  those  who 
have  spoken  previously  over  the  dead,  inasmuch  as  they  have  praised  the 
practice,  while  he  thought  it  unnecessary.  Hence  the  practice  existed 
before  the  delivery  of  this  speech  of  Thucydides.  Demosthenes  (1) 
admits  that  he  will  follow  the  tradition  of  previous  speakers,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  cepSTTj  of  the  dead  cannot  be  expressed  by  words. 

Lysias,  in  his  second  paragraph,  places  himself  in  competition 
with  previous  and  successive  speakers  (2),  6  dycov  «.  *  „7Tpoq  TQUc; 

TcpoTspov  eTU*  ocTjTotp  £  L ppHOTocc,  *  .  .  .HaXa  p£v  no/vXd  to~q  TtpoT- 
spcip  •  •  •  i hoc vcc  6 i  Hat  lot q  su ty  tyvopS vo tg  l^eivai  etustv* 

His  use  of  the  perfect  participle,  etpr)HOTOCQ,  is  similar  to  that 
of  Thucydides  (35.1),  TCOV  £V0d&£  p&T)  stprjHOTOJV,  and  Demosthenes 

(1)  ,  TOLQ  TtpOTepov  TCOT  *  slp'qHOOLV  £V 6d5e  .  •  .  Both  Thucydides 

and  Demosthenes  refer  to  occasions  previous  to  the  one  on  which  they 
speak,  as  is  made  clear  by  the  sense  in  the  former,  "the  majority  of 
those  who  have  already  spoken  here  ...".  Demosthenes  makes  the 
situation  absolutely  clear  by  his  insertion  of  TCOT, "from  time  to  time". 
Lysias'  phraseology,  however,  presents  a  difficulty  of  meaning.  In 
the  two  statements  of  Lysias  quoted  above  there  appear  the  words  TipOQ 
TOUQ  Tip  OT£  O  0  V  £TC  *  OCDToTg  S:f.pTjHOTaQ  ,  "over  them",  and  HQL/Vd 
psv  TUoXXd  TO~Q  TTpOTCpOtg  TI£p  l  aDTCOV  EtpfjaOoct,  "about  them", 
which  can  only  refer  to  the  dead  over  whom  he  himself  speaks.  Logic¬ 
ally  then,  the  previous  speakers  have  spoken  over,  or  concerning,  the 
same  dead  as  Lysias  does. 

It  is  generally^  assumed  without  question  that  there  was  only 
one  speaker  chosen  on  any  one  occasion  to  deliver  a  speech.  (cf . 


' 
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Thuc.  II,  34.1,  Plato  234c,  Dem.  LX.  2.)  Translators  and  commentators , 
therefore,  take  Lysias'  words  OCDTCIQ  and  TC£pl  CCLTWV  in  t^e 

said  phrases  to  signify  the  dead  on  previous  occasions  on  which  orators 
have  delivered  funeral  speeches.  This  assumption  ignores  the  fact  that 

hi*  (XUTOIQ  and  Ttepl  auiOJV  refer  to  Lysias'  dead.  In  the  case 
of  the  second  quotation,  HCxA.a  ji£V  TToAAot*  .  •  the  sense  of  earlier 
speakers  on  previous  occasions  would  give  a  carefully  balanced  structure, 

TO  IQ  TCpOTepoiQ  paralleled  by  -poiQ  £71 1 y  iyvop,£ VO  IQ  past  and 
future  speakers.  It  is  this  balance  which  leads  others  to  think  that 
TO  IQ  7ipOT£pO  !, c  dn  Lysias  indicates  speakers  on  previous  occasions. 

In  view  of  £%'  aUTOlQ  and7l£pl  CCLTCUV  the  reference  to 
"previous  speakers"  may  be  explained  in  two  ways: 

(a)  There  was  more  than  one  orator  delivering  a  speech 
over  the  dead  of  that  year  on  that  occasion; 

(b)  In  £  tpr)HOTOCQ  andetpfjoGat  Lysias  is  thinking  of  men 
speaking  informally  on  any  number  of  occasions,  about  the  dead  and  their 
exploits,  and  not  at  the  official  ceremony.  Of  these  two,  the  first 
possibility  is  not  substantiated  by  any  other  evidence.  The  second, 
however,  may  be  supported  by  the  final  sentence  of  the  Introduction, 

TtaVTOC'/rj .  .  .  up  VOUO'  l  ,  "and  everywhere,  amongstall  men,  those  who 
mourn  their  own  ill  fortune  will  praise  the  valour  of  these  men.". 

Lysias  claims  that  the  men  who  have  died  will  receive  praise  everywhere 
not  at  the  Athenian  ceremony  alone.  If  one  interprets  this  sentence  as 
an  expansion  of  ToTq  ^TUy  iyV0|i£V0lQ  and  its  implications,  TtpOT- 
£ p O V  and  TOLQ  TCp OT£ p O  l q  may  also  have  a  broader  application  than 
the  specific  reference  to  the  official  ceremony.  The  contest,  dycov , 
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therefore,  is  to  be  understood  as  existing  between  the  speaker  on  this 
formal  occasion  and  unnumbered  others  on  their  own  unnumbered  occasions. 


NOTES 


1  See  Aristotle  Rhet.  1414b, n  ,  on  the  rhetorical  divisions  of  a 

i 

speech. 

2  See  section  III  of  the  Epitaphios,  Topic  (i)  Theme  F. 

3  Thucydides  ,  in  preface  to  his  Epitaphios  gives  details  of  the 
ceremony,  II  34. 

4  See  page  86. 

5  Thucydides  (II  34)  and  Plato  (235c)  make  reference  to  the  choice  of 
speaker  outwith  their  actual  Epitaphioi  Logoi. 

6  Lysias  does  not  mention  the  VOflOQ  •  See,  however,  page  85. 

See  F.  Blass,  Die  Attische  Beredsamkeit  (Leipzig  1887)  I  436ff. 
M.  Bizos,  Lysias:  Discours  (Paris  1959)  I  44  and  46. 

G.  Colin,  in  his  article  on  Hypereides,  R. E . G.  51  (1938)  231. 
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CHAPTER  III 


The  Glorification  of  Athens 


The  second  subdivision  of  the  Epitaphioi  Logoi  is  essentially 
a  Glorification  of  Athens,  whether  in  the  form  of  praise  of  her 
Ancestors  who  created  the  city,  or  praise  of  the  city  itself.  We  shall 
see  that  there  are  certain  differences  amongst  the  authors  as  regards 
choice  of  subject  matter. 

Tli is  subdivision  is  found  in  each  author  as  follows,  together 
with  the  proportion  of  that  subdivision  relative  to  the  whole  speech. 


Thucydides 

II  36-41 

50% 

Lysias 

II  3-66 

79% 

Plato 

237b„  -  246a. 

3  4 

68% 

Demosthenes 

LX  4-12 

25% 

Hypereides 

VI  4-5,7 

6% 

The  percentages  indicate  that  for  Lysias  and  Plato  this 
section  of  the  speech  was  of  major  Importance,  whereas  Demosthenes  and 
Hypereides  were  less  concerned  to  spend  time  on  this  subject.  Thucyd¬ 
ides  is  ostensibly  more  balanced  in  his  arrangement,  (I  -  9%,  II  -  50%, 
III  -  38%,  IV  -  3%.)  A  closer  analysis  of  this  subdivision  in  each 
author  will  reveal  their  similarities  and  differences  of  treatment. 

The  following  summaries  will  indicate  the  subject  matter  of 
each  author: 


Thucydides 


(a)  Ancestors 


36 


9% 


V 
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(b) 

The  city 

37-41 

41% 

i)  Constitution 

37 

ii)  Benefits 

38 

iii)  Military  Affairs 

39 

iv)  Athenian  Characteristics 

40 

v)  Education  to  the  Rest  of 

Greece 

41 

Lysias  (a) 

General  comment  -  introduction  3 

1% 

(b) 

Mythological  Past 

4-16 

18% 

(c) 

Transition  to  Historical  Past 

17-20 

4% 

(d) 

Persian  Wars 

21-47 

34% 

(e) 

Inter-State  War 

48-53 

6% 

(f) 

General  reflections 

54-60 

S'? 

00 

(g) 

Civil  strife 

61-65 

7% 

(h) 

Conclusion 

66 

1% 

Plato  (a) 

Noble  Origin 

237b„  -  233b, 

J  b 

9% 

(b) 

Constitution 

238b.,  -  239a. 

7  4 

6% 

(c) 

Athens ,  Champion  of  Freedom 

239ac  -  246a. 

5  4 

53% 

i)  Mythological  Past 

239a,.  -  239c? 

4% 

ii)  Persian  Invasions 

239dx  -  241e5 

18% 

Inter-State  Strife 

241e,  -  244b0 

6  3 

18% 

iv)  To  the  Corinthian  War 

244b,  -  246a. 

4  4 

13% 

Demosthenes  (a) 

Noble  Origin 

4-5 

5% 

(b) 

Athens,  Champion  of  Freedom 

6-11 

20% 

i)  Mythological  Past 

6-8 

Q  at 
O/o 

ii)  Historical  Past 

9-11 

8% 

iii)  Conclusion 

12 

4% 

. 

. 
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Hypereides 

(a)  The  City 

4-5 

4% 

(b)  Noble  Origin 

7 

2% 

There  are  four  major  topics  common  to  the  five  speeches. 

These  will  now  be  considered,  with  the  common  themes  belonging  to  each 
topic  individually  discussed.  Thucydides'  eulogy  of  the  contemporary 
city  is  unique  amongst  the  extant  Epitaphioi  Logoi.  It  will  be 
considered  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  thesis,  when  the  individt-ial 
features  of  each  author  are  considered,  and  such  parallels  that  exist 
with  themes  found  in  the  other  authors  will  be  noted. 

The  four  major  topics  in  this  section  are  as  follows: 

(i)  Noble  Origin 

Thuc .  II  36.1;  Lysias  II  17;  Plato  237bo~238b„; 

Dem.  LX  4-5;  Hyp.  VI  7. 

(ii)  Mythological  Ancestors 

Thuc.  II  36.1;  Lysias  II  4-20;  Plato  239a  -  239c  ; 

Dem.  LX  6-8;  Hyp.  VI  4-5. 

(iii)  Historical  Ancestors 

Thuc.  II  36.2;  Lysias  II  21-65;  Plato  239d^-  246a  ; 

Dem.  LX  9-1.1;  Hyp.  VI  4-5. 

(iv)  Constitution  of  the  State 

Thuc.  II  37;  Lysias  II  18-19;  Plato  238b4~  239a^; 

Dem.  LX  25-26. 


%  -k  & 
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(i)  Noble  Origin 

In  this  topic  there  are  four  themes,  as  follows: 

A.  The  Athenians  are  aUTOX0OV£Q. 

Thuc .  II  36.1-3;  Lysias  II  17;  Plato  237b; 

Dem.  LX  4;  Hyp.  VI  7. 

B.  Their  individuality  in  this  respect. 

Lysias  II  17;  Plato  237b-c;  Dem.  LX  4; 

Hyp.  VI  7. 

C.  The  land  is  their  mother,  T)  XwPa  tcTl  p/f)Tr)p  • 

Lysias  II  17;  Plato  236c,  237c-238b; 

Dem .  LX  5 . 

D.  Nourished  by  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Plato  238a  -b, ;  Dem.  LX  5. 

j  b 

It  was  a  matter  of  some  importance^  for  the  speaker  to 
incorporate  the  idea  of  BV'fSVSlCX  ,  nobility  of  birth  in  the  sense 
of  origin  of  noble  character  and  mind,  such  as  the  Athenians  possessed 
Thucydides  merely  mentions  the  fact  that  the.  Athenians  were  auto¬ 
chthonous  and  then  proceeds  to  Athens’  past  which  he  will  likewise 
dismiss  swiftly.  Plato  and  Demosthenes  give  the  most  extensive  treat 
ment  of  the  topic.  Lysias  considers  the  topic  as  part  of  his  trans- 
ition  between  mythological  and  historical  ancestors,  rather  than  in  a 
position  preceding  these  topics.  Hypereides  goes  further  and  incor¬ 
porates  the  notion  in  what  is  essentially  a  second  introduction, 
namely  to  the  main  body  of  the  speech,  after  his  brief  dismissal  of 
Athens’  past  history.  The  differences  of  treatment  by  the  various 
authors  will  also  be  seen  in  the  following  discussion  of  the  themes. 


■ 
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A.  Allusion  to  the  autochthonous  nature  of  the  Athenians  is  made 

by  all  the  speakers.  That  they  were  born  in  their  own  land  becomes  a 
sign  of  euyeveta  ,  which  is  worthy  of  praise.  Thucydides  expresses 
the  idea  (36.1)  that  the  same  people  have  always  dwelt  continuously  in 
the  land,  handing  down  a  free  city  to  their  descendants.  This  sentence 
Tr)V  yocp  X^Pav  •  •  .HCXpe&oacxv  ,  supplies  the  reason  why  it  is  fitting 
and  just  to  bestow  honour  and  remembrance  upon  Athens’  ancestors, 

&ih(xiov  yap... Trip  pivr) ptrjQ  &i6oa0at. 

Lysias  incorporates  the  notion  in  his  transition  from  mytho¬ 
logical  to  historical  predecessors  (17-20)  ,  where  he  is  also  concerned 
with  development  of  democracy  (cf.  Topic  iv) .  He  alone  introduces  the 
aspect  of  justice,  blKlj,  into  this  topic.  As  we  shall  see,  justice 
is  a  prominent  theme  in  Lysias'  section  on  mythological  ancestors  (4-16). 
He  concludes  (17)  that  the  origin,  dpytj,  of  the  Athenians  was  just,  as 
a  result  of  their  being  autochthonous  and  not  having  to  drive  anyone 
from  the  land,  their  land,  in  unjust  fashion. 

Plato  and  Demosthenes  devote  a  greater  percentage  of  their 
speeches  to  the  topic  of  £i>y EVCICC  than  do  the  other  orators, 

(9%  and  5%  respectively) .  The  theme  of  the  autochthonous  nature  of  the 

Athenians  is  expanded,  as  we  shall  see  in  their  treatment  of  the  other 

y  & 

themes.  Hypereides,  on  the  contrary,  makes  reference  to  euysveiCC 
in  passing  (7) .  He  is  in  the  process  of  discovering  the  best  method  of 
praising  his  principal  subjects.  The  topic  of  noble  origin,  therefore, 
will  not  be  expanded.  Had  the  men  come  from  different  places  he  would 
begin  with  an  account  of  genealogies.  Athenian  origin  is  different 
(cf.  Theme  B)  .  It  is  HOI  VTj  yeVGOLQ,  common  birth,  which  results 


. 


' 

■ 
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in  avU7T£p;3\r)TOV  Trjv  eTjye  V£  L0CV  ,  nobility  of  birth  that  cannot  be 
expressed  in  words.  In  this  way  Hypereides  incorporates  the  notion  of 
autochthony,  linking  it  to  the  topic  of  sijyeveicc  without  being 
obliged  to  express  himself  further  on  the  subject. 

B.  That  the  Athenians  were  individual  because  of  being  auto- 
chthonous  was  important.  It  explained  Athenian  superiority  as  some¬ 
thing  natural,  which  is  stressed  by  Demosthenes  in  particular.  He 
states  (4)  that  the  Athenians  alone  have  this  privilege  and  all  mankind 

*  p 

acknowledges  their  sOyevcux  through  it.  Lysias  shows  that  the 

Athenians  were  not  as  others  (7) ,  who  had  gathered  into  some  foreign 

country  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  terms  of  Plato’s  life- 

metaphor  (Theme  C)  the  Athenians  have  no  step-mother  as  other  nations 

do  (237b-,)  ,  which  implies  that  the  Athenians  with  their  true  mother  are 

superior  to  all  other  nations.  Hypereides  gives  the  impression  that 

there  is  something  extraordinary  about  the  Athenians’  autochthony,  which 

cannot  be  expressed  in  words  (cf.  Theme  A),  again  implying  superiority. 

The  notion  of  superiority  is  lacking  in  Thucydides  partly  because  of  his 

brief  treatment  of  this  topic,  partly  because  he  will  give  emphasis  to 

2 

Athenian  preeminence  elsewhere  in  his  speech  (37-41). 

C.  Plato  enhances  his  whole  account  of  suysveux  with  an 
elaborate  life-metaphor  of  birth  and  motherhood  (237c-238b) .  The  land 
herself  must  be  praised  (237c.^)  ,  as  being  dear  to  the  gods,  and  as 
bearer  of  mankind,  as  nurse  of  mankind.  By  implication,  then,  the 
product  of  this  land,  the  Athenians,  must  deserve  praise  also. 


The 
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passage  is  artfully  devised  with  continual  use  of  words  derived  from  the 
root  ’gen  -',  as  seen  in  icpoyovca,  ye v vT)aa|ie vt] ,  ysveaip,  ysvoQ, 
SXyovoip,  yevvfjaei,  KtX  .  (figura  etymologica)  .  Nor  is  the  prefer¬ 
ence  of  yfj  to  yo)pa  and  the  substitution  of  yuvf)  for  |if)Tr)p  coin¬ 
cidental  (238a^)  .  The  repetition  of  TeHjlfjplOV  and  TO  T6X0V  or 
£T£K£V  (237e^)  must  be  conscious  punning  (paronomasia)  on  the 
similarity  of  sound.  There  is  clever  arrangement  of  words  and  clauses 
throughout,  e.g.  ou  y&p  yrf  yuvociKoc  (iej.Lt(rr)Tai  ?yufjaei  Hat  yevv- 


rjae  l  ,  d?vXa  yuvrj  yrjv  .  (238a^f).  Alliteration  of  the  voiced 

guttural  is  obvious.  The  repetition  of  yfj  yu VexTxcx  in  the  second 
clause  in  reverse  grammatical  order  is  a  device  known  as  antimetabole. 
The  similarity,  or  rather  the  identical  nature  of  the  ending  in  HUT) O'Gl 
and  ye  vvfjae  l  is  an  example  of  homoeoteleuton.  Rhetorical  device  is 
blatant.  It  may  well  be  a  parody  or  ridiculing  of  sophistic  method. 

Both  Lysias  and  Demosthenes  incorporate  the  notion  of  Attica 
being  father  as  well  as  mother  of  the  Athenians,  which  makes  Plato’s 
emphasis  on  the  mother-metaphor  the  more  exaggerated. 


D.  The  theme  that  the  Athenians  are  nourished  by  the  fruits  of 

the  earth,  as  appears  in  Plato  and  Demosthenes  (238a^-b^  and  5  respect¬ 
ively)  ,  is  the  natural  continuation  of  the  theme  that  the  earth  is  their 
mother.  Plato’s  more  extensive  account  includes  a  comparison  with  the 
nourishment  of  wild  beasts  in  general,  which  leads  into  a  distinction 
between  those  and  mankind.  The  implication  which  seems  to  follow  is 
that  the  Athenians  stand  in  the  same  relationship  to  other  nations  as 


* 
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mankind  does  to  the  wild  beasts.  The  theme  does  not  appear  in  Lysias ^ 
since  he  is  more  concerned  with  the  results  of  Athenian  autochthony 


than  proofs  thereof. 


. 
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(ii)  Mythological  Ancestors 

Thucydides  and  Hypereides  each  devote  merely  a  sentence  to 
mythological  ancestors.  Hypereides  does  not  distinguish  between 
mythological  and  historical  ancestors  (4) .  The  themes  which  belong  to 
this  topic  therefore  are  found  in  the  other  three  authors  for  the  most 
part.  There  are  eight  common  themes,  as  follows: 


A. 

Forefathers,  upoyovoi. 

Thuc 

Dem. 

.  II  36.1;  Lysias  II 
LX  7;  Hyp.  VI  4. 

3,20;  Plato  239a^; 

B. 

The  myths 

employed : 

(1) 

Amazons 

Lysias  II  4-6; 

Plato  239b 0  . : 

3-4 

Dem.  LX  8. 

(2) 

Eumolpus 

Plato  239b^; 

Dem .  LX  8 . 

(3) 

Adrastus'  and 

Polyneices’  burial 

Lysias  II  7-10; 

Plato  239b,.; 

Dem.  LX  8. 

(4) 

Sons  of  Heracles , 
suppliants 

Lysias  II  11-16; 

Plato  239br ; 

o 

Dem.  LX  8. 

C.  The  fact  that  they  were  av&psq  dyocGot,  their  dpSTT). 

apexf) . 

Thuc.  II  36.1;  Lysias  II  6  (twice) ,  10,15,20; 
Plato  239b ^  ;  Dem.  LX  6. 


(1) 


, 


' 
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(2)  avSpep  &yg:6ol 

Lysias  II  5,8,14,19;  Dem.  LX  7. 


D.  They  are  Worthy  of  Praise  and  Remembrance,  Ol^LOl  ^TUCCIVOU 

Kcx  i  p,vfjpr)Q . 

Thuc.  36.1;  Lysias  II  3;  Plato  239b  -c; 

Dem .  LX  6 .  51 


They  fought  for  Freedom,  eA-SUbep  IOC  ,  opposing  slavery. 


Thuc.  II  36.1;  Lysias  II  14,15,18  (twice); 
Plato  239a^-b^. 


F.  They  fought  for  Justice,  6  IKT]  ?  against  injustice, 

Lysias  II  6  ( thrice)  ,  7  ,10 ,12  (twice) ,14  (thrice), 16, 
17  (twice), 19;  Dem.  LX  7;  Hyp.  VI  5. 


G.  The  danger  they  faced,  HIV&UVOQ. 

Lysias  II  3,9,12,14,15;  Hyp.  VI  5. 


H.  Not  wishing  to  speak  at  length. 

Thuc.  II  36.4;  Plato  239b. ;  Dem.  LX  6; 
Hyp.  VI  4.  6 


A.  In  each  author  except  Hypereides  there  is  a  distinction  made 

between  mythological  and  historical  ancestors.  Thucydides  (36.1) 

* 

declares  that  forefathers,  Ttpoyovoi  ,  deserve  praise  and  remem- 
Then  he  proceeds  (36.2)  to  fathers,  TU01T£p£Q  r)|J.a)V  which 


brance . 


. 


' 
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means  presumably  the  generation  previous  to  that  of  Thucydides  himself, 
namely  the  first  and  second  quarter  of  the  5th  century.  The  men  of  that 
time  fought  for  Greek  freedom  against  the  Persians.  TtpoyoVQl,  then, 
refer  to  ancestors  prior  to  the  Persian  Wars  and  hence  prior  to  recorded 
history,  and  UCXTEpSQ  to  predecessors  within  the  5th  century. 

Lysias,  Plato  and  Demosthenes  reflect  this  distinction  in  their 
treatment  of  the  myths  (Theme  B)  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Persian  Wars 
and  later  strife  amongst  the  Greeks  (Topic  (iii)  )  on  the  other.  In 
their  use  of  Tipoyovoi  and  TCOCTepSQ  they  differ  somewhat  from 
Thucydides.  Lysias  mentions  Tipoyovoi  in  his  introduction  (3)  to 
the  section  (3-66)  and  in  the  conclusion  (20)  to  this  topic  of  mytho¬ 
logical  ancestors  (4-20) .  He  then  refers  (20)  to  historical  ancestors 
as  Of  £^  £H£  IVOOV  yeyovOTEQ ,  "the  descendants  of  those  men”, 

(  £K£  LVOOV  being  TCpoyoVGOV  )  y  but  Tipoyovoi  does  appear  also  in 
connection  with  historical  ancestors.  Tipoyovoi,  therefore,  in 

Lysias,  pertain  to  all  ancestors,  mythological  or  otherwise. 

Plato  introduces  Upoyovoi  in  his  topics,  nobility  of  birth 
(i)  ,  and  constitution  (iv)  .  He  refers  to  TCOCTEpEQ  (239a,.)  as  "the 
fathers  of  these  men  (the  dead)  and  our  fathers  and  these  men  themselves 
(the  dead)  were  brought  up  amidst  freedom,  on  account  of  the  nature  and 
actions  of  Athens'  Tipoyovoi  The  distinction  made  seems  similar 

to  that  of  Thucydides,  TlOCTEpEo  referring  to  the  immediately  preceding 
generation,  and  Tipoyovoi  to  those  further  back.  Plato  does  not 
specifically  link  this  distinction  with  his  subdivision  into  mythologi¬ 
cal  and  historical  ancestors,  but  the  connection  may  have  been  assumed. 
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Demosthenes,  like  Lysias,  uses  'JipoyovOL  to  cover  both 

mythological  and  historical  ancestors  (7) ,  as  in  "the  ancestors  of  the 

present  generation".  He  subdivides  Ttpoyovot  into  "both  fathers  and 

those  in  the  past  bearing  the  names  of  these  men,  by  which  they  are 

recognized  by  our  race".  Demosthenes'  introduction  of  names  of  the 

race  must  be  intended  to  anticipate  his  account  of  the  tribal  ancestry 

°f  the  Athenians  and  their  loyalties  to  their  eponymous  tribal  heroes 

(27-31).  This  theme  is  a  unique  feature  of  Demosthenes'  speech,  both 

in  subject  matter  and  position  in  that  part  of  the  speech  devoted  to  the 

4 

present  dead. 

Hypereides  alludes  to  both  mythological  and  historical 
ancestors  (4)  ,  where  he  considers  that  to  recount  all  the  deeds  of  the 
past  concerning  the  city  would  be  impossible  or  beyond  his  interests. 

B.  There  are  three  examples  from  mythology  demonstrating  Athenian 

dpST'f]  which  are  common  to  Lysias,  Plato  and  Demosthenes.  The  fourth 
example,  concerning  Eumolpus ,  appears  only  in  Plato  and  Demosthenes. 
Lysias  alone  gives  some  detail  of  the  myths.  The  other  two  orators 
simply  name  the  particular  figures  with  whom  the  ancient  Athenians  had 
contact.  The  myths  of  the  Amazons,  the  Iieracleidae  and  Adrastus  and 
Polyneices  represent  three  different  ways  in  which  the  Athenians  proved 
their  dpeT f)  .  Lysias'  omission  of  the  Eumolpus  myth  may  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  both  the  Amazons  and  Eumolpus  represent  invasions  of 
Attica.  He  would  require  but  one  example  of  Athenian  justice  against 
attempted,  unjust  enslavement,  together  with  his  examples  of  respect  for 
funeral  rites  due  to  the  dead  (the  burial  of  Adrastus  and  Polyneices  at 


I  &  J  •  "  I  '  ’•  •  ‘  '  •  '  ' 
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Thebes)  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  suppliants  (the  Heracleidae 

fleeing  Eurystheus) .  Plato  considers  Eumolpus  and  the  Amazons  to¬ 
gether  in  one  group,  the  Heracleidae  and  Adrastus  and  Polyneices  in 

the  other.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  group,  we  find  the  deliberate 

contrast  of  the  Argives  as  the  wronged  (Adrastus  and  Polyneices)  and 

then  as  the  wrong-doers  (Eurystheus  and  his  army,  who  were  persecuting 

the  Heracleidae);  d)Q  fjp-Dvav  ’Apyetoug  TtpoQ  Ka&p£lOUQ  Hat 

'HpaHAet &aic  TCpOp  ’ApYSlOUQ,  "•••  they  defended 

the  Argives  from  the  Cadmeans  and  the  Heracleidae  from  the  Argives 
He  is  using  a  figure  of  structure  known  as  antimetabole  for  emphasis, 
thus  pointing  out  how  unbiased  Athenian  judgment  was  with  regard  to 
freedom  and  justice.  Both  Plato  and  Demosthenes  decline  to  give 
detailed^  accounts  inasmuch  as  they  feel  that  the  mythological  ancestors 
have  been  given  due  praise  by  the  poets  (Plato  239b^  and  Dem.  9 
respectively).  Plato's  modest  reference  to  his  "plain  prose"  is  an 
instance  of  his  ironical  approach  to  the  speech. 

C.  All  but  Hypereides  refer  to  the  dcpSTfj  of  the  mythological 
ancestors.  This  and  subsequent  themes,  D  -  G,  represent  the  attributes 
of  the  mythological  ancestors  and  their  actions.  Lysias'  more  frequent 
use  of  such  themes  is  natural  since  he  alone  relates  the  myths  in  some 
detail . ^ 

D.  As  a  result  of  their  dpSTT)  the  Upoyovoi  are  worthy  of 
praise  and  remembrance.  Thucydides  (36.1)  claims  that  TT.poyovoi  are 


worthy  of  praise  and  remembrance,  but  chooses  not  to  expand  the  notion. 


. 
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Lysias  gives  explicit  reason  (3) ;  the  ancestors  ought  to  be  glorified 
and  honoured  because  of  the  dangers  with  which  they  contended  (cf . 

Theme  G) ,  so  that  the  deeds  of  the  dead  might  serve  as  lessons  for  the 
living.  We  already  observed  Plato’s  stress  on  the  theme  of  worthiness 
in  his  Introduction  (cf.  page  g  ).  It  is  repeated  here  (239c^) , 

STieiorj  eye t  t rjv  cit'LCXV,  ’’since  they  have  their  deserts",  together 
with  the  resolve  not  to  speak  at  length  (cf.  Theme  H) .  Demosthenes  (6) 
expresses  the  notion  that  it  is  worthwhile  to  recall  in  at  least  summary 
fashion  deeds  of  the  past,  even  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  them: 


olos  hoc  C  tolq  stboai  xp1!0”  l pi  ’  &va|ivr|afc)f) va i  hoci  tolq  Clue  ipotg 

h6'A^LGT>  &HGVGa  l  .  The  c°neept  of  "those  who  know"  and 

"those  who  do  not"  is  reminiscent  of  Thucydides  (35.2),  and  is  ever  a 
problem  which  faces  the  orator.  That  their  deeds  should  be  recalled  to 
those  who  already  know  of  them,  enhances  the  notion  of  the  ancestors’ 
worthiness  of  praise  and  remembrance. 


>  / 


E.  The  theme  of  freedom,  e\su8eptcx  ,  occupies  an  important 

position  in  the  Epitaphioi  Logoi.  In  the  topic  of  mythological  ancestors 
it  appears  in  Thucydides,  Plato  and  Lysias.  It  was  for  freedom  that 
Athens'  ancestors  fought  (Plato  239b  ) ,  to  keep  their  land  free  (Thuc. 
36.1),  as  a  result  of  which  the  Athenians  who  were  born  after  them  grew 
up  amidst  freedom  (Plato  239a^) .  Lysias,  in  his  account  of  the  myths, 
repeats  the  notion  by  reference  to  the  unjust  enslavement  of  others  by 
the  Amazons  (5) ,  and  by  reference  to  the  Athenian  belief  in  the  rights  of 
freedom,  not  to  live  under  the  yoke  of  others  (14-15  and  18) .  Lysias 
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links  £-\eu0£ptoc  closely  with  the  following  theme,  justice.  Demos¬ 
thenes  omits  the  theme  to  concentrate  rather  on  justice. 

F.  Demosthenes  refers  to  the  ancient  Athenians  never  acting 
against  Greek  or  barbarian,  and  thus  they  were  the  most  noble,  brave 
and  just  (7),  6  LKCX  l  OTCCTO  L  .  Hypereides  points  to  the  city’s  respect 
for  justice,  as  she  helped  the  just,  but  punished  the  evil  (5).  Lysias, 
however,  lays  greater  emphasis  on  this  theme.  His  three  mythological 
examples  demostrate  the  way  in  which  Athens'  ancestors  acted  justly 
against  injustice.  The  Amazons  unjustly  enslaved  others  and  attempted 
to  enslave  the  Athenians  (4-6) .  The  Athenians  insisted  that  Adrastus 
and  Polyneices  be  buried,  in  opposition  to  the  unjust  refusal  of  the 
Thebans  (9-10)  .  Justice  was  their  ally  in  this  cause  and  they  triumphed 

(10),  SIhcxiov  exov'zzc,  aO|i|iaxov  evintov  jj.ax6(ievo  i  .  They 

protected  the  Heracleidae  who  were  wronged  and  pursued  by  Eurvstheus 
(1.1-16)  .  They  believed  it  a  mark  of  freedom  not  to  be  forced  to  act 
against  one's  will  (Theme  E)  and  a  mark  of  justice  to  help  those  who 
are  wronged.  Justice  is,  therefore,  the  principle  motivation  for  Lysias' 
account  of  the  mythological  ancestors,  and  as  we  observed'7,  justice 
defined  Athens'  whole  beginning  (17),  dcpyr)  . 

G.  In  their  attempt  to  establish  freedom  and  justice,  the  Athenian 
of  those  times  had  to  face  many  dangers,  HlvSuvoi.  This  theme  is  most 
prominent  in  Lysias,  since  he  gives  most  detail.  Hypereides  also  speaks 
of  H  L  V'6dvo  l£s  the  personal  risks  undertaken  by  Athens  for  the  common 


* 


, 
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safety  of  Greece  (5) .  His  statement  refers  to  mythological  and  histor¬ 
ical  ancestors  alike.  It  will  be  observed  how  this  statement  corres¬ 
ponds  exactly  to  his  description  of  the  actions  of  the  dead  over  whom  he 
speaks.8 

H.  This  theme,  of  not  wishing  to  speak  at  length,  is  common  to 

four  of  the  five  authors.  In  the  case  of  Lysias,  the  theme  is  not 

applicable,  since  he  does  in  this  topic  speak  at  length.  Plato's 

reason  for  not  doing  so  is  twofold;  i)  the  brevity  of  time  does  not 

allow  a  proper  account,  q  ^<r  ypovoe  PpayOr  ,  and  ii)  the  P°ets  have 

already  given  fair  praise  to  the  mythological  ancestors  (239b^) .  If  he 

attempted  to  dwell  on  the  topic,  he  claims  he  would  appear  inferior. 

9 

In  view  of  his  attitude  to  poetry,  his  comment  must  be  ironical,  and 
particularly  his  reference  to  his  "plain  prose".  Demosthenes  also 
declares  the  lack  of  time  (6).  He  will  avoid  inappropriate  length  in 
his  speech  and  approach  the  topic  by  way  of  a  summary,  SIT L  HScpocXcxi- 
OJV ,  He  develops  the  theme,  as  Plato  does,  with  reference  to  the 
poets’ having  already  composed  many  charming  verses  on  the  subject  (9), 
although  there  is  no  irony  present  in  Demosthenes'  statement.  The 
notion  of  summary  is  repeated  by  Hypereides  (5) ,  in  connection  with  the 
city  and  her  deeds.  His  summary  at  the  end  of  5  is  extremely  brief, 
with  no  specific  mention  of  events  .  It  seems  Hypereides  had  lifted 
the  phrase  S7tt  H£9CX/\.OUOU  from  Demosthenes,  but  had  curtailed  the 
summary  to  an  absolute  minimum. 

Both  Thucydides  (36.1)  and  Hypereides  apply  this  theme  to  all 
ancestors  of  the  past,  not  simply  to  mythological  times.  Both  intend 


. 


. 
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to  devote  their  time 
final  product  of  the 
Hypereides  wishes  to 


to  the  present;  Thucydides  wishes  to  eulogise  the 
ancestors’  efforts,  the  city  of  Athens,  while 
praise  the  men  who  died,  Leosthenes  in  particular. 
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(iii)  Historical  Ancestors 

The  major  themes  in  this  topic  are  as  follows: 

A.  Fathers,  TCOCTepsp  . 

Thuc .  II  36.2,4;  Lysias  II  20;  Plato  239a,; 
Dem.  LX  9.  b 


B .  Events  . 

Thuc.  II  36.4;  Hyp .  VI  4 . 

(1)  Persian  Wars. 

Lysias  II  21-47;  Plato  239d  -241e  ; 
Dem.  LX  10. 

(2)  Athens  after  the  Persian  Wars. 

Lysias  II  48-57;  Plato  24le, -Iklo.', 
Dem,  LX  11. 

(3)  Peloponnesian  War. 

Lysias  II  58;  Plato  2420^-243(1^. 

(4)  Athens  after  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

Lysias  II  58-66;  Plato  243e^-246a2. 


C.  The  fact  that  they  were  dv&pep  dyaOot  >  their  OcpsTTj. 

(l)  apsTf) 

Lysias  II  23,25,26,33,40,42,43,44,47,51, 
54,57,58,60,61,63,66. 

Plato  239d. ,240d, ,240d^,241c. ,241cQ, 

4  4  /  4  o 

243a, , 243c-.  ,243d.  . 

6  1  I 

Dem.  LX  12  (twice). 

av5pSQ  dyocOot 

Lysias  II  23,24,25,27,51. 


(2) 
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Plato  242b,, 242e, ,243cc ,245e, ,246a,  . 

6  6  5  7  1 

Dem  LX  10. 


They  are  worthy  of  Praise  and  Remembrance,  cx^ioi  &UOL  L  VS1O0CX  l . 


Thuc.  II  36.2;  Lysias  II  3,61,66;  Plato  239c^_-,, 
241a5 , 241b 4 , 241cg , 241d4 ,243d_L , 244a4 , 246a2 ; 

Dem.  LX  10,12. 


E.  They  fought  for  Freedom,  sXeuQep  LCC,  opposing  slavery, 

bovXe toe* 

(1)  IXeuOeptcx. 

Lysias  II  24,26,33,34,41,42,44,46,47,55,60,62,64; 
Plato  239d^ ,240e2,242a^,242b^,242c^,243a^,  244c.,, 
245a^  ,  245c., ,  246a^ . 

(2)  SouXeta, 

Lysias  II  21,33  (twice) ,41,46,56,57,59,60,61, 
62,64  (twice); 

Plato  239d,  ,239dr ,239e, ,240ao,240a. ,244d,  , 

1  6  1  2  4  1 

244e,-  ,245a2_^ . 


F. 


They  fought  for  Justice,  &  ^HT] ,  against  injustice ,  0c6  IK  IOC 

Lysias  II  22,46,61;  Plato  242b4,245a  ; 

Dem.  LX  11  (twice);  Hyp.  VI  5. 


G.  The  Danger  they  faced,  HLVOUVOQ,  and  safety,  cj-coxrj  p  iOC . 

(1)  H  i  v5u VOQ  v 

Lysias  II  21,23,24,25,26  (twice) ,31  (twice), 
33,34,35,40  (twice) ,41 ,43 ,44  (twice), 45, 

47  (twice) ,50 ,54 ,55 ,61 ,63 ,66 . 


. 


. 
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Plato  2406^;  Dem.  LX  10;  Hyp.  VI  5. 

(2)  cramp  toe. 

Lysias  II  23,35,44,58,64,66. 

Plato  240d  ,240e_ ,241c_ ,241d_ ,241e. ,244c0. 

1  o  5  5  4  8 

Dem.  LX  10;  Hyp.  VI  5. 

H.  Defence  and  help  rendered,  OCjlU vea 0OC l ,  PooSsTv. 

(1)  &lLUV£G0ai  . 

Thuc.  II  36.4;  Lysias  II  21,29,32. 

Plato  241a.  ,241b  ,241c  ,244b. ;  Dem.  LX  10,11. 

4  1  7  6 

(2)  por)0£iv. 

Lysias  II  22,23,30,46,66. 

Plato  240c.  ,242b,.  ,242b.  ,242c_  ,243a„ , 242c0 , 

O  2  O  1  2  O 

244ec ,245a  ,245a0 ,245a  ,245a  . 

5  12oo 

I.  They  were  alone ^  [1G VO  l  ,  in  performing  these  deeds. 

Lysias  II  20,24,47,50;  Dem.  LX  10,11;  Hyp.  VI  5. 

J.  On  speaking  in  detail,  {lOCHpT) yops  U V  . 

Ttiuc.  II  36.4;  Lysias  II  54;  Plato  244d  ; 

Dem  LX  12;  Hyp.  VI  4. 

A.  The  distinction  between  Tipoyovot  and  TCOCTepSQ  has  al¬ 

ready  been  considered  under  the  topic  of  mythological  ancestors. 
Thucydides  (36.2  and  4)  indicates  by  his  use  of  0ap(3apov  IloX.£  [1 1 OV 
that  the  TTCXTepep  are  those  who  fought  in  the  Persian  Wars  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  When  Lysias,  Plato  and  Demosthenes 
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mention  or  imply  TiCtTepec  (20,239a^,  and  9  respectively),  they  in¬ 
clude  their  forebears  who  fought  against  the  Persians,  just  as  Thu¬ 
cydides  used  the  word. 

B.  Thucydides  (36.2  and  4)  and  Hypereides  (4)  mention,  only  to 

dismiss,  the  deeds,  epyoc,  °f  Athens’  ancestors.  Demosthenes  gives  a 
summary  account  of  their  deeds  (9-12)  in  similar  fashion  to  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  mythological  ancestors  (6-11)  .  He  describes  (10)  how  the 
Athenians  were  saviours  of  Greece,  and  as  such  might  be  considered 
superior  to  the  Greeks  who  sailed  to  Troy^ ,  since  the  latter  battled 
for  ten  years  against  one  Asian  stronghold,  whereas  the  Athenians  with¬ 
stood  the  invasion  of  Persians  gathered  from  the  whole  Asian  continent. 
He  refers  (11)  to  inter-city  strife  after  the  Persian  Wars,  in  which 
Athens  showed  her  zeal  for  justice.  In  two  sentences,  then,  he  covers 
Athenian  history  from  479  to  338  B.C.,  incorporating  common  themes  of 
praise,  without  citing  any  event. 

Lysias  and  Plato  devote  considerable  space  to  this  topic, 

54%  and  50%  of  their  speeches  respectively.  The  subdivision  of  the 
events,  as  show,  in  the  theme  summary,  indicates  thac  the  two  authors 
cover  approximately  the  same  period,  from  the  Persian  Wars  to  the 
Corinthian  War  in  the  380 's.^ 

(1)  Lysias  devotes  a  greater  percentage  of  space  to  the 
Persian  Wars,  namely  33%  as  opposed  to  Plato's  18%.  He  describes  in 
detail  the  major  events  in  which  Athens  was  involved,  particularly  the 
invasion  of  Xerxes  in  480  B.C.  (27-43).  Plato,  despite  his  briefer 
treatment,  includes  an  account,  if  somewhat  schematic,  of  the  rise  of 


. 
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Persia  (239d^-240a^) .  Moreover,  he  considers  the  Athenian  expeditions 

to  Cyprus  and  Egypt  in  the  460's  as  part  of  the  Persian  Wars  (241-e^  )  . 

In  tone  the  conclusions  of  the  two  accounts  differ  .  Lysias  describes 

(47)  the  hcxXX tcJT-Tl V  TcXeUTTjv,  most  glorious  end,  of  Plataea,  and  the 

final  securing  of  freedom  for  all  Greece,  entirely  through  Athenian 

CcpSTT) .  Plato,  however,  must  end  upon  a  less  triumphant  note, 

because  he  chooses  to  include  later  events  which  his  auditors  would  know 

were  not  altogether  successful.  Perhaps  he  is  aware  of  this  in  his 

use  of  5  ir)VT\f]0r)  "and  for  the  city  this  war  was  waged  to  its  bitter 

end"  (24le.)  . 

o 

(2)  When  dealing  with  Athens'  development  after  the  Persian 

Wars  the  two  authors  differ  widely  in  their  choice  of  subjects.  Lysias 

(49)  considers  Athenian  naval  activity  on  the  Egyptian  expedition  and 

at  Aegina  (457-6  B.C.),  and  the  action  of  her  land  forces  around  Megara 

12 

and  Corinth,  with  specific  reference  to  Myronides*  victory  (457  B.C.), 

exaggerating  Athens'  renown  as  a  result  of  it. 

Plato  selects  other  topics  and  carries  the  exaggerating 

tendency  of  praise  to  falsification  and  obscuring  of  the  truth.  He 

represents  the  Athenians  fighting  against  the  Spartans  for  the  freedom 

of  Boeotia,  at  Tanagra  (457  B.C.),  and  in  the  same  year  at  Oenophytoi 

(242b).  In  the  case  of  the  former,  he  claims  that  the  battle  was  left 

X  3 

undecided,  although  we  learn  from  Thucydides  that  it  was  an  Athenian 
defeat.  Plato's  intention  in  describing  the  action  of  the  Athenians 
in  Boeotia  was  to  exemplify  her  defence  of  justice  and  freedom.  Exag¬ 
geration  of  a  victory  can  be  observed  in  any  eulogy,  but  alteration  of 
the  facts,  when  the  facts  are  well  known,  is  a  different  question. 
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This  falsification,  viewed  together  with  the  other  instances'^,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  author  is  not  concerned  with  sincerity  and 
truth,  that  he  wishes  to  demonstrate  by  deliberate  and  obvious  falsific¬ 
ation  that  any  orator  delivering  such  a  speech  need  not  be  historically 
accurate.  Plato  could  not  make  this  point  simply  by  the  omission  of 
adverse  facts  or  by  exaggeration,  as  may  be  found  in  Lysias. ^  He  must 
give  false  credit  and  praise  where  praise  is  not  necessarily  due.  His 
point  will  be  further  proved  by  his  treatment  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

(3)  Plato  alone  describes  certain  of  the  events  during  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  namely  the  Athenian  victory  at  Sphacteria  (242c)  and 
the  fighting  in  Sicily  (242e-243a) .  He  alludes  to  action  around  the 
Hellespont  (243a, b)  and  then  in  the  Aegean,  at  Mytilene  and  Arginusae 
(243c)  .  Certainly  Plato  could  not  have  recounted  all  the  events  of  the 
war,  and  certainly  one  would  expect  an  orator  on  the  occasion  of  a 
speech  such  as  the  Epitaphios  Logos  to  omit  events  which  were  not  to 
Athens'  credit.  He  claims,  however,  that  at  Sphagia  (Sphacteria) 
Athenian  forces  conquered  the  leaders  of  Sparta,  and  stresses  that 
Athens  showed  great  clemency  in  returning  the  captives  and  making  peace. 
One  would  infer  from  Plato's  account  that  the  peace  followed  immediately 
upon  the  event.  It  was  not  until  four  years  later  that  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded,  after  the  Athenian  defeat  at  Delium.^  in  what  Plato  calls  the 
"third  war"  (242e)  ,  the  Athenians  set  up  many  trophies  of  victory  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  freedom  of  the  Leontini.  His  auditors  would  surely  recog¬ 
nize  blatant  omission  of  the  major  events  of  the  Sicilian  Expedition, 
which  was  generally  disastrous  to  Athens. ^  He  then  proclaims  (243c) 
that  the  men  who  fought  at  Arginusae  were  0(10A.0y0U|ie VU)Q  CCplCiTOl, 
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"avowedly  the  best".  His  irony  here  is  unmis tab able.  The.  generals 

18 

of  the  battle  were  put  on  trial  for  failure  to  recover  the  dead. 

Plato  turns  all  attention  to  the  dead:  "they  lie  there,  having  met  their 
undeserved  fate"  (243c^)  .  Finally  when  he  comes  to  the  result  of  the 
war,  he  cannot  admit  that  the  Athenians  were  defeated  by  anyone  (243d). 
It  was  rather  their  own  misfortune:  "We  ourselves  conquered  ourselves 

and  were  conquered  by  ourselves.".  This  is  almost  sophistic  logic, 
worthy  of  Gorgias  himself.  His  auditors  could  not  have  forgotten  the 
final  defeat  of  Athens  at  Aegospotami. 

Lysias  alludes  to  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  only 

19 

when  he  states  (58)  that  Athens  commanded  the  seas  for  seventy  years  , 
preserving  democracy  where  she  could.  He  presents  the  view  that  Athens' 
sea  power  in  all  this  time  kept  the  Persian  King  at  bay,  and  thus  justi¬ 
fies  Athenian  "protection"  and  "leadership"  of  the  other  cities(57). 
Athenian  misfortunes  are  admitted,  but,  according  to  Lysias  (58),  they 
were  born  with  true  Athenian  dpeTT),  Trjv  eocuTcov  dpST'fjV  •  "Lost 

ships"  refers  to  the  defeat  of  Aegospocami  ,  but  his  following  remarks 
(58,59)  on  the  confusion  in  Greece  after  the  Peloponnesian  War  leads  one 
away  from  thoughts  of  defeat  to  the  realization  that  the  power  of  Athens 
had  been  the  salvation  of  Greece,  rj  TT)q  Ttodewp  6uvcc(J.Lq  T?)q  t’E\Xa- 
6oq  TjV  awTTjpta.  Lysias,  therefore,  gives  her  praise  without  any 

glaring  falsification. 

(4)  From  the  period  after  the  war,  both  authors  mention  the 

incident  in  the  Piraeus  (Lysias  61-66,  Plato  243e)  .  The  event  appealed 
20 

to  both  authors  as  an  example  of  Athenian  democratic  sentiments  and 
opposition  to  the  Spartan-backed  tyranny  in  Athens.  For  Lysias  it 
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represented  a  struggle  for  freedom  akin  to  the  struggles  of  Athens' 

mythological  ancestors  against  great  odds  (61).  Plato's  portrayal  of 

the  event  as  a  "joyful  and  natural  reconciliation"  is  highly  ironical. 

Both  consider  the  following  period  in  the  390 's  when  Sparta 

was  in  control  of  Greece  (Lysias  58-60,  Plato  244b^  ff.).  Plato  refers 

to  the  necessity  for  curbing  Spartan  ascendancy;  hence  the  League  of 

Argives ,  Boeotians,  Corinthians  and  Athenians  arose  (244d  and  245c). 

We  find  that  he  draws  attention  to  the  Corinthian  War  (245e)  .  This  is 

the  final  historical  event  which  appears  in  the  speech.  The  dead  from 

the  Corinthian  War  are  those  over  whom  Lysias  speaks.  In  Plato's 

speech,  however,  the  "present  dead"  do  not  belong  to  any  specific  war. 

It  may  be  implied  that  the  deceased  have  fought  in  the  Corinthian  War, 

21 

but  this  would  be  anachronistic  ,  if  Socrates  is  supposedly  delivering 

a  speech  composed  by  Aspasia;  for  both  were  dead  before  the  hostilities 

around  Corinth  ever  began.  This  obvious  anachronism  has  given  rise  to 
22 

much  dispute  as  to  the  authorship  and  purpose  of  the  dialogue.  We 
23 

shall  see  that  the  explanation  lies  in  Plato's  irony.  Plato  again 
demonstrates  how  historical  inaccuracies  creep  into  the  Epitaphios 
Logos,  to  the  point  of  ridicule. 

Both  Lysias  and  Plato  conclude  the  entire  section  on  historical 
ancestors  in  similar  fashion,  with  expressions  of  their  worthiness  of 
praise  (Theme  D) ,  which  marks  a  major  division  in  the  speech,  between 
glorification  of  the  past  and  present  . 

rp  Z|. 

C.  This  theme  of  dpSTT)  occurs  as  before.  '  In  Plato  there  is 

a  noticeable  increase  in  the  use  of  apSTr)  and  dv5p£Q  dyaOol  ;  in 


' 
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the  previous  topic  the  former  appeared  once,  the  latter  not  at  all. 

This  naturally  depends  upon  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  each  topic. 

We  observe  than  Plato  only  uses  the  phrase^  ocv&peq  oyaGot 
description  of  the  period  after  the  Persian  Wars,  although  one  would 
expect  to  find,  as  in  Lysias,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  was 
more  just  and  befitting  the  concept  of  the  dya0OQ  dvfjp  during 
the  Persian  Wars  than  in  later  times.  In  the  case  of  Plato  we  seem 
to  have  another  example  of  misplaced  credit  for  ironic  effect.  As  far 
as  OCpETT]  is  concerned,  there  is  a  more  even  distribution  in  both 
authors . 

Of  the  other  orators,  Demosthenes  alone  mentions  dpeTT)  (12} 
together  with  (XLielvoup  and  dp  IGTF.  tp  (10)  as  variants  of 

dyccGot  . 

25 

D.  Just  as  mythological  ancestors  deserve  praise  ,  so  are  the 

historical  ancestors  worthy  of  praise  and  remembrance.  Thucydides 
(36.2)  claims  that  TIOCTCpep  deserve  praise  even  more  than  Tipoyovoi 
since  they  were  directly  responsible  for  the  magnificent  city  in  which 
the  Athenians  to  whom  he  speaks  live,  the  city  which  he  is  about  to 
praise  instead  of  the  deeds  of  the  ancestors.  Lysias  briefly  uses  the 
theme  of  praise  as  an  introduction  (3) ,  and  conclusion  (66) ,  to  his 
section  on  ancestors,  together  with  his  admiration  for  the  democrats  in 
the  Piraeus  (61)  .  Demosthenes  is  reminiscent  of  Thucydides  in  declar¬ 
ing  (9)  he  will  give  more  prominence  to  the  historical  ancestors,  his 
reason  being  that  they  have  not  been  "elevated  to  the  ranks  of  the 
heroic  through  verse".  The  neglect  is  caused  by  their  closer  proximity 
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in  time  to  the  present,  not  by  their  inferiority  to  the  mythological 
ancestors.  Despite  claiming  that  they  deserve  more  praise,  however, 
Demosthenes  merely  alludes  to  their  deeds  in  summary  and  declares  that 
their  dpeT'O  is  proof  alone  of  their  worthiness,  without  detail  being 

given,  rj  ’hgivcov  dpsT'r]  beixvvoiv  otUTrj .  .  .  (12)  • 

Like  Demosthenes,  Plato  insists  that  due  praise  and  remem¬ 
brance  have  not  been  accorded  to  historical  ancestors  (239c),  whilst 
mythological  ancestors  have  received  abundant  praise  from  the  poets. 

One  observes  that  he  constantly  repeats  throughout  his  narrative  of  the 
deeds  of  the  historical  ancestors  the  notion  that  they  deserve  praise 
and  remembrance,  and  also  gratitude,  ydp  l V ,  a  notion  not  found  in  the 
other  Epitaphioi  Logoi.  Thus  ancestors  in  general  deserve  praise 
(239c  ) ;  those  who  fought  at  Marathon  (24la  ) ,  those  at  Salamis 

(24lb^)  ,  those  at  Plataea  (241Cg) ,  those  in  Cyprus  and  Egypt  (2416^) , 
those  at  Sphacteria  (242d^) ,  those  at  Arginusae  (243d^) ,  those  in  the 
Piraeus  (244a^) ,  and  finally  those  at  Corinth  and  Lechaeum  and  all  such 
as  are  like  them  (246a^) .  This  extravagant  repetition  would  seem  to 
indicate  an  ironical  approach  to  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  author. 
Plato  intensifies  the  irony  of  his  misrepresentation  of  historical  fact 
by  constantly  reminding  his  auditors  of  their  ancestors’  merit. 

E.  Fighting  for  the  freedom,  !\eu0£plOC,  of  Greece  against 

those  who  wished  to  enslave  her  again  occupies  an  important  place  in  the 
accounts  of  Lysias  and  Plato.  For  Thucydides  it  was  Athens'  mythologi¬ 
cal  ancestors  who  established  the  freedom  of  the  city  (36.1),  which  the 
historical  ancestors  then  inherited  and  maintained,  ever  adding  to  the 
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possessions  of  the  city  (36.2).  The  notion  of  freedom  is  not  repeated 
in  his  remarks  on  the  latter,  but  assumed.  As  far  as  Demosthenes  and 
Ilypereides  are  concerned,  their  omission  of  the  theme  at  this  point  in 
the  speech  may  be  explained  by  their  obvious  desire  to  dwell  upon  the 
attributes  of  the  present  dead,  and  to  dismiss  the  ancestors  with  as  few 
words  as  possible. 

The  frequent  appearance  of  the  theme  of  freedom  in  Lysias' 
account  of  the  Persian  Wars  is  in  part  due  to  the  extensive  coverage  of 
the  subject.  Plato,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  the  notion  more  in 
relation  to  events  after  the  Persian  Wars,  where  it  becomes  a  question 
of  freedom  from  the  domination  of  another  Greek  city,  namely  Sparta. 

As  in  the  case  of  his  use  of  av5p aycxQot  (Theme  C)  one  would 
more  naturally  expect  the  notion  of  eXewQepta  to  appear  in  the 
account  of  Greek  opposition  to  Persia.  The  answer  again  lies  in  recog¬ 
nizing  Plato's  irony.  One  also  notes  that  Plato  places  emphasis  on 
6o«Aetoc  ,  subjugation,  in  his  description  of  the  rise  of  Persia  before 
the  expedition  against  Greece,  and  not  in  the  possible  threat  to  Greece 
herself.  This  may  be  ironical  misplacement  of  emphasis,  for  in  Lysias' 
treatment  of  this  topic  we  find  a  more  even  distribution  of  the  theme  of 
freedom . 

F.  The  theme  of  justice ,  related  to  that  of  freedom,  which  was 

2  6 

prominent  in  Lysias'  account  of  mythological  ancestors  ,  loses  its 

importance  in  this  topic.  Justice  appears  but  three  times  in  Lysias' 

long  narrative.  Plato  mentions  it  twice,  although  he  omits  it  in  the 

27 


previous  topic. 


For  Demosthenes  alone  the  theme  has  some  significance 


. 
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in  this  topic:  Athens'  great  achievement  in  the  Persian  Wars  was  not 
only  in  conquering  the  barbarian  armies,  but  also  in  meting  out  punish¬ 
ment  to  those  who  had  wronged  the  rest  of  Greece  (11) .  Where  he  speaks 
of  internal  strife  in  Greece,  Athens  was  always  on  the  side  of  justice, 
OTUOU  TO  &LHCU,OV  El'f)  TeTOtyiiS VOV  •  In  summarising  both  situ¬ 

ations  he  incorporates  the  notion  of  justice,  for  justice  was  one  of 

28 

the  essentials  of  democracy.  Demosthenes'  life  was  very  much  centred 

around  the  law  courts  in  Athens,  and  justice,  therefore,  would  tend  to 
be  continually  in  his  thoughts. 


G.  The  theme  of  danger ,  klvouvoq  ,  is  overwhelmingly  in 

Lysias,  particularly  when  he  deals  with  the  Persian  Wars.  The  Athen¬ 
ians  encountered  great  danger  in  facing  the  Persian  forces  who  far  out¬ 
numbered  them.  Moreover,  they  often  faced  them  alone  (cf.  Theme  I). 
There  was  also  risk  involved  in  defending  Greek  freedom  against  the 
tyranny  of  Greeks . 

The  notion  of  safety,  Ow Tijpta,  is  expressed  by  Lysias  and 
Plato  in  their  long  accounts,  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  their  use  of 
eXeuGepta  (Theme  E)  .  Demosthenes  and  Hypereides  insert  into 

their  brief  summaries  of  preceding  events  the  notion  that  the  Athenians 
fought  for  the  common  safety,  HOIVT)  OwTripta,  °f  Greece.  Their 
expression  is  very  similar:  Demosthenes  writes  (10)  ;  HOC l  Ola  TO)V 

tSlGOV  HIV&UVOQV  HOIVTjQ  aWTTjpiOCQ  TOCO  l  TOICJ  ^EW'tjCHV  a  IT  lot 


HaTEOTPaav,  "and  through  their  individual  risks  they  made  them¬ 
selves  responsible  for  the  common  safety  of  all  the  Greeks";  Hypereides 
writes  (5)  to!q  6e  t&toiQ  hiv&uvoiq  nai  Safravaip  HOivijv 
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cc6e  lav  TO  LQ  //E?vA.T]a  L  V  TUapaOHeud^OOG'a  ,  "and  by  the  individual 

risks  and  expense  they  provide  the  Greeks  with  common  safety".  In 

Hypereides  d6eiav,  lack  of  fear,  is  the  equivalent  of  Oa)TT)pta. 

The  idea  of  the  common  safety  of  Greece,  as  opposed  to  Athens’  own 

safety,  which  appears  in  these  later  orators,  may  reflect  the  political 

29 

attitudes  of  each,  attitudes  based  on  a  desire  for  a  united  Greece 
standing  against  Macedon.  The  notion  is  then  transferred  to  the 
orators'  remarks  on  Athens’  past  history,  and  hence  they  speak  of  the 
common  safety  of  Greece  where  their  predecessors  had  spoken  of  sA.SU  — 

6 SO  ICC  (Theme  E)  . 

H.  This  theme,  defence  and  help,  is  closely  related  to  the 
previous  one,  G .  The  verb,  0C|1U  VSO0OC  l ,  to  defend,  appears  in  all 
authors  with  the  exception  of  Hypereides.  It  occurs  most  frequently 
in  Plato.  The  verb  PoqGsTv,  to  help,  go  to  the  help  of,  is  also 
used  repeatedly  (eleven  times)  by  Plato,  principally  in  connection  with 
Athens  and  the  internal  struggles  in  Greece  after  the  Persian  Wars. 

This  seems  to  be  another  instance  of  Plato’s  ironical  misplacement  of 
emphasis.  Athens  was  not  so  much  helping  others  as  helping  herself. 

The  use  of  j3or)0£*tV  in  Lysias  appears  where  one  would  expect  it,  in 
the  section  on  the  Persian  Wars. 

I.  This  theme,  that  the  Athenians  alone  of  all  the  Greeks  fought 
for  the  freedom  and  safety  of  Greece,  is  found  in  Lysias  and  Demosthenes. 
Alone,  or  single  handed,  the  Athenians  defeated  the  barbarians.  This 

is  exaggeration  and  ignores  the  part  played  by  Sparta  in  the  Persian  Wars. 
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The  theme  implies  the  superiority  of  the  Athenians.  Flato  nowhere 

specifically  states  that  the  Athenians  were  JiOVO  L  in  opposing  the 

Persians,  but  the  notion  of  superiority  is  implied  in  "leaders  and  the 

teachers  of  the  other  Greeks"  (240c.^-d  )  .  In  connection  with  events 

after  the  Persian  Wars,  Plato  states  that  the  Athenians  were  TCpWTOL, 

first,  to  help  Greeks  against  Greeks  in  the  name  of  freedom  (242b,-). 

TCOWTOl  again  implies  superiority.  The  theme  acts  as  an  extension 

*  30 

of  the  topic  of  euy GVSUX  where  it  was  stressed  that 

the  Athenians  were  different  from  the  other  Greeks  at  the  very  outset 
of  their  lives.  Here  their  difference  and  implied  superiority  is 
demonstrated  by  their  actions. 

The  theme  is  perhaps  also  implicit  in  the  "individual  risks", 
expressed  by  Demosthenes  (10)  and  Hypereides  (5),  in  contrast  with  the 
safety  of  all  Greece,  as  observed  in  Theme  G. 

J.  The  position  of  Thucydides  (36.4)  and  Hypereides  (5)  has 

31 

already  been  mentioned  in  the  previous  topic  ,  where  the  theme  of  not 
wishing  to  speak  at  length  was  considered.  They  both  desire  to  avoid 
treating  ancestors  as  a  whole,  mythological  and  historical. 

In  this  topic,  the  theme  of  not  speaking  at  length  differs  in 
context  to  a  certain  extent.  Lysias  (54)  explains  that  it  is  not  easy 
for  one  man  to  recount  in  detail  the  exploits  of  many,  nor  tell  all  in 
one  day:  "for  what  speech  or  time  or  speaker  could  be  capable  of  reveal¬ 
ing  the  ocpeTT)  °f  these  men  lying  here?".  This  rhetorical  question  is 

reminiscent  of  the  theme  of  insufficient  time  expressed  in  Lysias' 

32 

prooimion  ,  where  we  find  "all  time  is  not  sufficient  to  prepare  a 
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speech  equal  to  the  deeds  of  these  men"  (1) .  In  both  the  orator  places 

hiraself  in  such  a  position  as  to  avoid  criticism  of  omission. 

Plato  (244d)  asks  "What  need  is  there  to  speak  at  length 

At  this  point  in  his  narrative  he  has  reached  the  period  of  the  390 's, 

33 

which  his  (Plato's)  auditors  can  supposedly  recall  from  personal 

memory.  It  is  therefore  of  little  value  to  dwell  on  events  in  detail 

34 

since  they  are  known  to  all.  By  this  allusion  to  not  speaking  at 

length  Plato  conveniently  draws  his  narrative  to  a  close,  the  narrative 
which  he  introduced  (239c)  with  the  suggestion  that  the  deeds  of  the 
historical  ancestors  were  worthy  of  more  praise,  and  hence  a  longer 
account . 


Demosthenes  (6)  declared  that  he  would  speak  on  ancestors  in 
summary  fashion.  In  conclusion  (12)  he  orders  no-one  to  believe  it  is 
inability  which  prevents  him  from  speaking  at  length  on  the  topic.  It 
would  not  matter  if  he  was  the  most  incapable  orator,  d[ir)X0CVtbTCXTOQ , 
since  the  men's  apET f)  speaks  for  itself.  He  does  not,  however,  wish 
to  spend  time  on  the  past.  He  would  rather  pass  on  to  the  present, 
relating  past  to  present  and  bestowing  his  praise  on  both  at  once. 

To  Demosthenes  the  mere  recital  of  ancestors  spyoc  and 
dp  E  TV)  is  pd&lOV,  easy.  Hypereides ,  on  the  contrary,  more  resembles 

UK 

Lysias  in  his  treatment  of  this  theme.  He  states  (4)  ODTE  O 
Xpovop  6  Tcapdjv  lhocvoq,  ofrre  6  Haipog  dppoTTcov  panpo- 
/voyeiv,  ouxe  py&iov  eva  ovm  togccutocc  koci  ttiXihocutocq 

'  >*  >  -v  M,mimMrnrtrvi  *  "  neither  is  the  present 

Tipa^EtC  EHEA0E  IV  Hat  [!V  f)  [10  V£  DOG.  I  r 

time  sufficient,  nor  the  opportunity  fitting  to  speak  at  length,  nor  is 
it  easy  for  one  man  to  relate  and  call  to  memory  so  many  deeds  of  such 


f't'j 


' 
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quality".  With  these  words  Hypereides  justifies  his  omission  of  the 
section  in  praise  of  ancestors,  other  than  in  summary  form.  He  and 
Demosthenes  achieve  the  same  end,  but  by  different  routes. 


■ 


A3 


(iv)  The  Constitution  of  the  State 

All  the  orators,  except  Hypereides,  devote  a  small,  but 

significant,  amount  of  space  to  the  topic  of  Athens'  constitution.  In 

Thucydides  (37)  it  marks  the  beginning  of  his  eulogy  of  contemporary 
35 

Athens.  The  topic,  TtoA,  tT£  IOC,  or  constitution,  is  introduced, 

together  with  £7U  LTr)5eua  IQ  ,  principles  of  conduct,  and  Tp  OTTO  l,  way 

of  life  (36.4),  by  way  of  preface  to  the  whole  section  (37-41). 

Both  Lysias  and  Plato  link  the  topic  closely  with  that  of 

SUyevsia.  Lysias  (17-20)  bridges  the  topics  of  mythological  and 

historical  ancestors  with  a  paragraph  on  suyevEia  and  TloXtlSia, 

the  former  (17)  referring  back  to  the  mythological  ancestors,  the  latter 

anticipating  the  historical  ancestors.  The  major  theme  of  these 

sections  in  Lysias  is  justice.  Justice  led  to  the  driving  out  of 

tyranny  and  the  establishment  of  democracy,  &T}|J.OHp(XT  IOC,  which  in  turn 

ensures  freedom,  £?v.£U0£p  LOC ,  which  we  observed  was  an  important  theme 

3  6 

in  the  topic  of  historical  ancestors.  In  Plato  the  relationship 

between  eCy£V£ia  and  TtoA.  IT£  t-OC  is  indicated  by  the  continuation  of 

37  ' 

the  life-metaphor  ,  which  is  seen  in  the  notion  of  Tpocpij,  nourishment 

(238c^)  ,  and  in  the  reference  to  "one  mother"  and  "brothers"  (239a^)  . 
7toXfT£lOC  ,  he  says,  is  "nourishment  of  man",  and  the  Athenians, 

Coming  from  one  mother,  must  be  equal.  toovopioc  ,  equality  before  the 
law,  which  is  the  basis  of  democracy,  naturally  follows.  On  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  tcovop.  LCt,  however,  we  shall  see  that  Plato  shows  inconsist- 
38 

ency . 

The  topic,  tioA.  tT£  la ,  appears  in  Demosthenes  (25,26)  within 

39 

that  section  of  the  speech  concerned  with  the  present  dead.  From  a 


; 

. 

- 
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comparison  of  the  themes  in  Demosthenes’  treatment  of  the  topic,  one 
finds  sufficient  parallels  to  merit  its  inclusion  at  this  point  in  the 
discussion.  It  would  appear  that  Demosthenes  transferred  the  topic  of 
ITS  loc  from  its  position  in  the  "Glorification  of  Athens",  found 
in  his  predecessors,  to  the  "Present  Public  Funeral".  He  made  this 
transference  in  his  attempt  "to  bring  his  speech  swiftly  to  the  deeds 
of  the  dead"  (12) . 

The  common  themes  found  in  this  topic  are  as  follows: 


A.  The  Athenian  constitution  was  a  democracy,  CrmOHOCtTLa . 

Thuc.  II  37.1;  Lysias  II  18;  Plato  238d  ; 

Dem.  LX  26. 


B.  Comparison  with  other  constitutions. 

Thuc.  II  37.1;  Lysias  II  18,19;  Plato  238e^  ^ ; 
Dem.  LX  25.  ’ 


C.  Freedom,  &A£U0epta. 

Thuc.  II  37.1;  Lysias  II  19;  Plato  239a^; 
Dem.  LX  26. 


D.  Equality,  ta0V0|_tta. 

Thuc  II  37.1;  Plato  238e  -239a3; 
(Hyp .  VI  6) . 


E.  Justice,  5tKT),  and  obedience  to  the  law. 

Thuc.  II  37.1,3;  Lysias  II  18,19; 
Dem.  LX  26. 


- 
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A.  Each  of  the  four  authors  gives  as  one  reason  for  Athens’ 

greatness  the  fact  that  her  constitution  was  a  democracy,  6t] [lOKpCXT  IOC . 
Thucydides  and  Plato  expand  the  definition  that  democracy  is  simply 
"rule  of  the  people".  Thucydides  (37.12)  qualifies  "government  not  in 
the  hands  of  the  few,  but  the  many",  by  pointing  to  the  importance  of 
individual  ability,  and  the  fact  that  poverty  does  not  exclude  a  man 
from  public  office.  Plato  (238d)  claims  that  the  system  of  government, 
though  called  a  democracy,  is  in  actual  fact  an  aristocracy,  by  which  he 
means  the  rule  of  the  best,  using  the  word  in  its  original  sense.  He 
stipulates  that  the  man  who  appears  to  be  wise  and  good  must  be  governor 
and  ruler,  6  &6<;ot q  aocpoc;  t]  dyccOoc;'  eivoci  HpocTet  next  ocpxe  i . 

(238d0) .  In  this  notion  he  concurs  with  Thucydides'  idea  of  the 
o 

man  who  has  something  Ocyoc0OV,  good,  to  offer  the  State  (37.1).  He 
also  repeats  Thucydides’  notion  of  poverty  (238d^) . 

In  contrast  to  the  fairly  elaborate  descriptions  of  Thucydides 
and  Plato,  the  fact  that  the  Athenian  constitution  was  a  democracy  is 
simply  stated  in  Lysias  (18)  and  implied  by  Demosthenes,  in  7toA.LT£l- 
(Xv  "  ’our'  form  of  government"  (25),  followed  by  a  brief  discussion  of 
democracies  and  their  attributes  (26)  .  Both  Lysias  and  Demosthenes  are 
known ^  to  be  more  democratic  in  their  political  outlook  than  Thucydides 
or  Plato.  The  fact  that  they  have  less  to  say  about  theoretical 
democracy  than  the  latter  two  may  reflect  their  implicit  belief  in  the 
system  per  se,  whereas  Thucydides  and  Plato  felt  the  need  to  accommodate 
it  to  their  own  personal  beliefs  on  the  best  system  of  government. 


B. 


Each  author  compares  democracy  to  other  systems  of  government. 


' 
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Plato  is  the  most  explicit  in  his  reference  to  T U poc V  Vt,  6 £c  ,  tyrannies , 
or  o\  lyap'X  IOC  l  ,  oligarchies  (238e^)  ,  which  are  shown  to  be  examples  of 
inequality  of  rule.  Both  Lysias  (18)  and  Demosthenes  (25)  refer  to 
0UVO:GT£ ta l  absolute  governments,  as  undesirable.  Thucydides  is 
less  explicit  still,  when  he  points  to  Athens’  individuality  in  not 
imitating  the  constitutions  of  her  neighbours,  as  other  cities  have  done 
(37.1).  Each  author  comes  to  the  same  conclusion,  namely  that  Athens’ 
democracy  is  superior  to  other  systems,  demonstrating  this  superiority 
through  the  themes  which  are  discussed  below,  C,  D  and  E. 


C. 


Political  freedom  is  the  first  and  foremost  characteristic  of 


democracy.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  £\eu0epta  was  an  import¬ 
ant  theme  in  topics  (ii)  and  (iii)  ,  where  Athens’  ancestors  fought  for 
freedom  from  tyranny.  Various  aspects  of  freedom  are  considered  by  the 
different  orators.  Thucydides  (37.2)  emphasizes  freedom  for  the 
individual  to  act  in  matters  of  government  and  also  to  carry  out  his 
own  private  business.  Lysias  speaks  of  freedom  as  an  integral  part  of 
democracy  (18).  It  was  for  sA£U0£pt,a  that  the  Athenians  drove  out 
tyrants,  so  that  in  their  freedom  they  could  participate  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  city,  eA.eu0epcx.ic;  tcxiq  (Jjuxaiq  eruoA tueuovTO .  (18). 

Plato  does  not  specifically  mention  eAeU0ept.CC.  The  notion  is 
implied,  however,  in  ouh  d^toupev  6ouAoi  ouSe  becmorai  aAAr)A- 
(jOV  eiVCCt  ,  "we  *1°  not  think  it  right  to  be  slaves  or  masters  of 
one  another"  (239a^)  .  Demosthenes  draws  attention  to  another  aspect 
of  freedom,  namely  TOXpprjCfta  ,  freedom  of  speech  (26),  through  which  a 
citizen  may  serve  his  city.  This  is  probably  a  reflection  of  his  own 


' 

- 
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position  as  an  orator  and  politician. 

D.  Equality  before  the  law,  laoVOjilOC  ,  is  a  particular  aspect 

of  eXeuGep  la .  In  Thucydides  we  find  this  theme  used  in  both  a 
legal  and  a  political  sense.  The  former  appears  in  his  definition 
(37.1)  of  democracy,  where  he  states  that  under  law  all  private  dispuces 
are  equal:  |i,£TeC7T  l  Ss  KCCTCX  p£V  TOUQ  VOpOTJQ  TipOQ  T(X  T  6  LOG  6  UX- 
cpopcx  TICCG  U  TO  iaov  .  Equality  in  a  political  sense  is  found  in  the 
following  words:  "When  it  is  a  question  of  putting  one  person  before 
another  in  positions  of  public  responsibility,  what  counts  is  not 

membership  of  a  particular  class,  but  the  actual  ability  which  a  man 

„  41 

possesses .  . 

In  Plato,  only  the  political  sense  of  laovopiOC  appears 

(238e)  .  He  derives  iaovO(llOC  from  the  fact  that  all  Athenians  were 

born  equal,  f)  £^  Zoov  y£V£0'lQ,  which  is  linked  with  £l)y£V£l(X 

This  equality  of  birth  is  the  basis  for  the  constitution,  Oct'ClCX  &£ 

rpiTv  Trjp  TloX  LT£  tap  TaUTTip  .  Other  types  of  government, 

tyrannies  or  oligarchies,  are  dvcbpocA.0  l ,  unstable,  because  of  their 

unbalanced  nature.  Plato  maintains  that  Athenian  LaoyOVlCX,  equality 

of  birth,  (cf.T]  Coo\)  y£V£aiQ  )  leads  naturally  to  ta0VO|ll(X» 

Now  taovoptoc  ,  equality  at  a  political  level,  is  something  which  Plato 

attacks  vigorously  in  the  Repub 3. ic .  He  decries  laovopiGC  (558c)  for 

"distributing  a  sort  of  equality  to  equal  and  unequal  alike".  The 
) 

notion  of  Caovoptoi  is  als°  at  °dds  with  his  previous  remarks  on 
PocchX£Lq  and  dp  laTOHpOCT  la  (238d1_2).  The  notion  of  aristocracy, 
even  "with  the  people's  approval",  U£T  EVOO^ICXCJ  TCA.rjOoup  ?  suggests 
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neither  lO'OVOjita  nor  LQ'oyovta.  It  seems  to  me  that  Plato  is 

not  entirely  serious  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  his  treatment  of  the 

topic  (238e,_-239a^) ,  "  ...  but  the  natural  equality  of  birth  compels  us 

to  seek  for  legal  equality,  and  to  recognize  no  superiority  except  in 

the  reputation  of  virtue  and  wisdom,".  This  sentence  makes  doubtful 

sense.  The  answer  may  lie  in  Plato’s  use  of  l(JOyovia  ,  found  only 

42 

in  this  instance  and  once  later  in  Dio  Cassius.  It  would  appear  that 

Plato  himself  has  compounded  the  word  from  'iCoc  and  ’gen-’.  We  noted 
previously  that  he  made  much  rhetorical  use  of  words  derived  from  the 
’gen-'  root  in  the  topic  of  y.uye VS  IOC ,  and  since  the  topics  of  tjoX- 
ITSIOC  and  SUyGVS  L(X  are  closely  connected,  this  composition  of 
l OOy OV  LOC  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  word  play.  The  simil¬ 

arity  in  sound  of  to'oyoVlCX  and  ta0V0|itcx  would  indicate  that 
there  is  intentional  punning  in  Plato’s  choice  of  words  and  we  may  note 
it  as  another  example  of  Plato’s  irony. 

Neither  Lysias  nor  Demosthenes  discussesthe  notion  of  equality 
before  the  law.  Their  accounts  of  TIoXlTSlOC  are  briefer  than 
Thucydides'  or  Plato's,  and  thus  they  omit  what  is  essentially  an 
extension  of  the  theme  of  freedom, 

E.  Thucydides  (37.1,3)  indicates  that  a  democratic  constitution 

(by  his  definition)  results  in  a  respect  for  the  laws  and  justice,  both 
in  public  and  in  private.  It  is  not  because  the  citizens  are  afraid, 
but  because  the  law  is  set  up  to  protect  those  who  are  wronged.  In 
this  he  Implies  what  Demosthenes  states  (25)  ,  namely  that  absolute 

C  * 

governments  maintain  their  power  through  fear,  oecc> 


Fear  results 
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in  no  respect  for  anything,  which  Demosthenes  exemplifies  by  reference 
to  failure  of  loyalties  in  times  of  stress;  TLQ  sdxepWQ  £ocUT- 

OV  Ocp^e t  ,  "everyone  gaily  proceeds  to  save  himself".  Respect  for 
the  law,  then,  is  a  necessary  part  of  democracy,  and  respect  depends  on 
the  justice  of  that  law.  The  two  are  almost  inextricably  bound  to¬ 
gether  in  Thucydides. 

Lysias  (18,19)  considers  justice  as  law  through  which  the  good 
are  honoured  and  the  evil  punished,  v6|U0)  TOTJQ  dycx0OUQ  TipcoVTSQ 

HCX  l  TOUQ  KCCKOVq  KoXd^OVTGQ.  Man »  he  saYs  »  establishes  the 

limits  of  justice  by  means  of  law,  unlike  the  wild  beasts  who  live  by 
the  rule  of  force  alone  (19) .  The  use  of  this  comparison  is  unique  to 
Lysias.  Together  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  law,  he  stresses.,  X&yOQ, 
reason,  and  the  instruction  of  reason,  inherent  in  democracy,  which 
implicitly  continues  his  comparison  with  the  wild  beasts. 

Plato  does  not  point  to  the  value  of  justice  and  obedience  to 
the  law  as  such.  As  we  noted  in  the  previous  theme,  Plato’s  concluding 
sentence  (239a^)  to  the  topic  seemed  to  make  little  sense.  He  maintains 
that  the  Athenians  recognize  no  superiority  except  the  "reputation" 
(whatever  that  may  mean)  of  virtue  and  wisdom.  His  reference  to  HCXTCX 
VOp-OV  as  not  related  to  the  theme  of  justice  found  in  the  other 
authors,  but  simply  placed  in  rhetorical  antithesis  to  HOCTCX  cpucHV, 
without  much  sense  attached. 
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NOTES 


For  the  importance  and  implications  of  £  L)  y  £  y  £  ta 
autochthony  see  Aristotle  Rhet.  I  1360b,M 

—)  _L  • 

Thucydides  (37-41)  eulogizes  contemporar}^  Athens, 
ion  page  109. 

See,  however,  Lysias'  treatment  of  the  topic  of  constitution, 

II  Topic  (iv) ,  and  his  reference  there  to  the  wild  beasts, page  54 

See  the  summary  of  Demosthenes'  section  III,  page  58. 

See  II  Topic  (ii)  Theme  II,  page  30. 

It  was  presumably  Lysias’  intention  to  give  an  elaborate  glorific 
ation  of  Athens.  He  therefore  gives  more  detail  than  the  others 
and  predominent  themes  may  be  repeated. 

Topic  (i)  Theme  A,  page  19. 

See  III  Topic  (i)  Theme  Ey  page  68. 

For  Plato's  adverse  attitude  to  poetry  and  denunciation  of  the 
arts  see  Apology  2ie,  Republic  394c,  394e  -  397c,  602a. 

See  Isocrates  Panegyr icus  (83).  Also,  Hypereides  (35)  employs 
this  notion  in  his  comparison  of  Leosthenes  with  figures  of  the 
pas  t . 

The  two  were,  of  course,  writing  in  the  same  period,  but  the 
dramatic  date  of  the  Menexenus  must  fall  at  the  end  of  the  5th 
century;  see  page  117. 

Lysias'  naming  of  Myronides  and  Themistocles  is  the  only  instance 
of  personal  reference  in  the  Epitaphioi  Logoi  before  Hypereides. 

Thuc.  I  108. 

See  list,  page  113f. 

Lysias  omits  all  events  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  ,  apart  from 
his  allusion  to  Aegospotami  (58) . 

Thuc.  V  24. 
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See  discuss- 


See  Thuc.  VIII. 
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See  Thuc.  VIII. 

See  Plato  Apology  32b,  Xen.  Hell.  I  7.20. 
i.e.  476  to  405  B.C. 

Although  Plato  is  anti-democratic  in  the  Repub  lie ,  note  his 
comment  on  the  rule  of  the  Thirty  in  Epistle  VII  324b gff. 

See  page  115. 

See  G.  Kennedy,  The  Art  of  Persuasion  in  Greece  (Princeton  1963) 
158  ff . ,  where  an  account  of  some  of  the  different  interpretations 
is  given. 

See  pages  113  to  117. 

II  Topic  (ii)  Theme  C,  page  27. 

II  Topic  (ii)  Theme  D,  pages  27-28. 

II  Topic  (ii)  Theme  F,  page  29. 

II  Topic  (ii)  Theme  F. 

II  Topic  (iv)  Theme  E,  page  53. 

Gn  the  political  attitudes  see  Kennedy,  op.  cit.  207  and  252. 

II  Topic  (i)  Theme  A,  page  19. 

II  Topic  (ii)  Theme  H,  page  30. 

See  page  10. 

See  page  115. 

Thucydides  expresses  this  notion  (II  36.4). 

See  page  108. 

II  Topic  (iii)  Theme  E,  page  41. 

II  Topic  (i)  Theme  C,  page  20. 

See  page  52. 

See  page  58. 

See  D.  Kagan,  The  Great  Dialogue:  History  of  Greek  Political 
Thought  from  Homer  to  Polybius  (Hew  York  1965),  chapter  5,  73ff. 
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See  Plato  Apology  32b,  Xen,  Hell .  I  7.20. 
i.e.  476  to  405  B.C. 

Although  Plato  is  anti-democratic  in  the  Republic ,  note  his 
comment  on  the  rule  of  the  Thirty  in  Epistle  VII  324bgff . 

See  page  115. 

See  G.  Kennedy,  The  Art  of  Persuasion  in  Greece  (Princeton  1963) 
158  ff . ,  where  an  account  of  other  interpretations  is  given. 

See  pages  113  to  117 . 

II  Topic  (ii)  Theme  C,  page  27. 

II  Topic  (ii)  Theme  D,  pages  27-28. 

II  Topic  (ii)  Theme  F,  page  29. 

II  Topic  (ii)  Theme  F. 

II  Topic  (iv)  Theme  E,  page  53. 

On  the  political  attitudes  see  Kennedy,  op.  cit.  207  and  252. 

II  Topic  (i)  Theme  A,  page  19. 

II  Topic  (ii)  Theme  H,  page  30. 

See  page  10. 

See  page  115. 

Thucydides  expresses  this  notion  (II  36.4). 

See  page  108. 

II  Topic  (iii)  Theme  E,  page  41. 

II  Topic  (i)  Theme  C,  page  20. 

See  page  52. 

See  page  58. 

See  D.  Kagan,  The  Great  Dialogue:  History  of  Greek  Political 
Thought  from  Homer  to  Polybius  (New  York  1965),  chapter  5,  73ff. 

See  Thucydides:  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  translated 
by  R.  Warner  (London  1954)  117. 

See  L.S.J.  837  under  taoyovta. 


CHAPTER  IV 


The  Present  Public  Funeral 

The  third  subdivision  of  the  Epitaphioi  Logoi  is  devoted  to 
the  present,  to  praising  the  dead  for  whom  the  ceremony  is  performed, 
and  to  consoling  those  who  survive,  parents  and  children  alike.  Each 
author  incorporates  this  section  in  his  speech,  giving  it  more  or  less 
emphasis  as  he  saw  fit,  or  as  tradition  dictated.  The  distribution  of 
the  sections  is  as  follows: 


Thucydides 

42-45 

38% 

Lysias 

67-81 

16% 

Plato 

246a  -249c^ 

5  6 

27.5% 

Demos  thenes 

13-37 

65% 

Hypereides 

6-43 

86% 

Each  of  the  sections  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


Thucydides  (a)  Praise  of  the  men  who  died  42-43  23% 

(b)  Consolation  and  exhortation  to  44-45  15% 

the  survivors 

Lysias  (a)  Praise  of  the  men  who  died  67-70  4% 

(b)  Lament  for  the  men  who  died  71-76  7% 

(c)  Consolation  to  the  survivors  77-81  5% 
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Plato 


Demosthenes 


Hypereides 


(a) 

Introduction 

246a^-246c^ 

4% 

(b) 

The 

words  of  the  dead 

246d  -248d, 

1  6 

17% 

(1) 

To  their  children 

246d  -247c. 

1  4 

(2) 

To  their  parents 

247c  -248c 

(3) 

To  the  city 

248d  , 

1-6 

(c) 

Consolation  and  Exhortation 

248d^-249c. 

7  6 

6.5% 

(a) 

Praise  of  the  men  who  died 

13-31 

52% 

(1) 

Introduction 

13-15 

8.5% 

(2) 

Education  and  attributes 

16-18 

6.5% 

(3) 

Behaviour  in  the  battle 

19-24 

16.5% 

(4) 

Constitution 

25-26 

5.5% 

(5) 

Tribal  affiliations 

27-31 

15% 

(b) 

Consolation  and  Exhortation 

32-37 

13% 

(a) 

Praise  of  the  men  who  died 

6-40 

76% 

(1) 

Introduction 

6 

2% 

(2) 

Ancestry  and  education 

7-9 

6% 

(3) 

Leosthenes  and  his 
victories 

10-15 

14% 

(4) 

His  men;  their  bravery 

15-19 

10% 

(5) 

Speculation  as  to  what 
might  have  happened 
without  them 

20-22 

6% 

(6) 

Leosthenes  and  his  men; 
their  glory 

23-24 

25% 

(7) 

Leosthenes  compared  with 
heroes  of  the  past 

35-39 

11% 

(8) 

Conclusion;  orator’s 

40 

2% 

exclamation 
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(b)  Consolation  to  the  survivors  41-43  10% 

This  subdivision  of  the  speech  may  be  divided  into  two  major 

topics : 

(i)  Praise  of  the  men  who  have  just  died. 

(ii)  Consolation  and  Exhortation  of  the  survivors. 

The  division  is  most  apparent  in  the  two  later  orators,  Demosthenes  and 
Hypereides .  A  large  proportion  of  their  speeches  is  given  to  the 
praise  of  the  actual  dead  on  the  occasion  of  the  speech,  topic  (i) , 

(52%  and  76%  respectively)  .  In  doing  so  they  have  turned  away  from 
the  "Glorification  of  Athens",  predominant^  in  Thucydides,  Lysias  and 
Plato,  to  expand  the  section  in  praise  of  the  men  for  whom  the  ceremony 
is  performed.  The  consolation  and  exhortation  of  the  survivors,  topic 
(ii) ,  does  not  occupy  much  more  space  in  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and 
Hypereides  than  in  the  other  speeches,  apart  from  Thucydides  who  has  the 
longest  consolation  (15%)  . 

In  Thucydides  and  Lysias  the  division  into  the  two  topics  does 

exist,  but  the  distinction  is  not  as  clearly  defined  as  in  Demosthenes 

and  Hypereides.  Praise,  consolation  and  exhortation  in  Thucydides  are 

to  a  certain  extent  mixed;  e.g.  he  praises  (44.3)  the  men's  love  of 

freedom,  as  something  worth  emulating,  and  then  exhorts  the  survivors  to 

do  so.  Lysias  also  includes  in  this  section  (III)  of  the  speech  words 

of  lamentation  for  the  dead.  Lamentation  is  mentioned,  only  to  be 

2 

rejected,  by  the  other  authors. 

Plato's  treatment  of  this  section  (III)  of  the  speech  differs 
largely  from  that  of  the  other  orators.  He  expresses  consolation  and 
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exhortation  without  directly  dwelling  on  the  deeds  of  the  dead,  or  on 
their  attributes.  He  is  not  writing  for  the  dead  of  any  one  occasion. 

It  is  his  overt  purpose  to  demonstrate  that  an  Epitaphios  Logos  may  be 
delivered  at  any  time  for  any  dead,  given  that  the  orator  has  his  stock 
of  appropriate  phrases  to  hand  (235c) .  As  an  introduction  to  the 
section  of  consolation  and  exhortation,  Plato  again  reminds  his  auditors 
of  the  many  glorious  deeds  of  the  "men  here  interred"  (246a^_) ,  in  which 
category  one  may  no  doubt  include  the  present  dead.  He  proceeds  to 
address  the  ftai&eQ  CtV&pWV  dyocGcov,  "sons  of  brave  men"  (246b^), 
exhorting  them  to  be  dpiCTTOt  .like  their  parents  and  ancestors.  There 
follows  a  report  of  the  words  of  the  dead,  words  which  the  orator  claims 
they  desired  to  have  repeated  to  their  survivors,  and  which  the  survi¬ 
vors  ought  to  imagine  them  speaking  from  Hades.  In  this  speech  Plato 
incorporates  elements  of  praise  as  well  as  consolation.  There  do 
appear  themes  common  to  those  found  in  the  other  authors  under  topic  (i) . 
These  will  be  noted  as  they  occur. 


*  *  * 
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(i)  Praise  of  the  men  who  died 

In  this  topic  common  themes  may  be  recognized  despite  the 
differing  treatments  of  the  subject.  There  are  seven  major  themes  as 
follows: 

A.  The  fact  that  they  were  cCV&pSQ  dyaGot  ,  their  dp£Tr}o 

(1)  dpSTT). 

Thuc.  II  42.2  (twice),  43.1;  Lysias  II  67,69; 

Dem  LX  17,20  (twice),  21,23; 

Hyp.  VI  8,9,15,18,19,23,24  (twice),  27,30,32,34,36,40. 

(2)  (xv5peq  dycxGot  , 

Thuc.  II  42.3;  Lysias  II  69,70;  Plato  246b^,246d^; 
Dem.  LX  16;  Hyp.  VI  8,9,14,28,30  (twice),  31,34,40. 


B. 


They  are  worthy  of  Praise  and  Remembrance, 


OC^  10  l 

Iraxi vs  ia6ai . 


Thuc.  II  42.2-3,43.2;  Plato  246b^;  Dem.  LX  15; 

Hyp.  VI  15  (thrice),  16,22,30  (twice),  32,33  (twice), 

34  (thrice)  . 


C.  They  fought  for  Freedom,  eXeuGep  lot ,  opposing  slavery, 

GouAeta. 

(1)  eXeuGsptoc. 

Thuc.  II  43.4;  Lysias  II  68  (twice);  Dem.  LX  23,27; 
Hyp.  VI  10,11,16  (twice),  19,25,34,37,40. 

(2)  GouXsta. 

Lysias  II  68;  Hyp.  VI  17,20,21. 


. 
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They  fought  for  Justice,  &  f  XT]  ?  against  injustice,  d&txta. 

Thuc.  II  43.5;  Lysias  II  67  (twice);  Dem.  LX  26; 

Hyp.  VI  20. 

E.  The  Danger,  HIV&DVOQ  ,  and  safety,  GODTTjpta.  • 

(1)  xuvSuvcq. 

Thuc.  42.4,43.4:  Lysias  II  68;  Plato  246c,; 

Dem.  LX  18,26,29  (twice),  30,  4 

Hyp.  VI  15,17,26,29. 

(2)  acoTTjptoo. 

Lysias  II  68;  Dem.  LX  18,27,29;  Hyp.  VI  27,38. 

F.  They  chose  a  Noble  Death,  XCcXtOQ  CXTUO0 V1j}0X£  L V  £lA.OVTO* 

Thuc.  II  42.3,4,  43.2;  Lysias  II  69,71;  Plato  246d^; 

Dem.  LX  27,28;  Hyp.  VI  15,16,24,40. 

G.  On  speaking  adequately. 

Thuc.  II  42.2;  Plato  246a b~ »  Dem.  LX  13,15; 

Hyp.  VI  23.  ^ 

A.  Just  as  Athenian  ancestors  were  av&pep  ayaGot  ,  display¬ 

ing  their  d peTT),  so  are  the  present  dead.  Lysias  (69)  makes  a  close 
association  between  the  two  when  he  describes  the  men  who  died  as  having 
been  trained  in  the  excellences  of  their  ancestors,  ev  ToTq  TOOV  7tpo- 
YOVOjV  dyaGotp.  They  themselves  are  dyaGot  by  implication,  as  a 
result  of  this  training.  Demosthenes  also  asserted  this  association  of 
past  and  present  (12)  so  that  he  could  dispense  with  the  past  and  praise 
the  dv&pep  dyaGot  of  past  and  present  together.  Thucydides  links 
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(42.2)  praises  of  the  men  who  have  died  with  his  "Glorification  of 
Athens"  by  the  words  (88),  "...  for  what  I  praised  in  the  city,  the 

valorous  deeds  of  these  men  and  their  like  adorned.". 

The  frequent  repetition  of  this  theme,  and  in  particular 

CXpexfj  ,  in  Hypereides  is  due  to  his  lengthy  account  of  the  deeds  of 

Leosthenes  and  his  men,  which  demonstrated  their  Ocy  nature .  We 

4 

noted  that  in  Lysias’  account  of  the  historical  ancestors  ,  there  was 
frequent  repetition  of  this  theme.  Just  as  Lysias’  aim  was  to  praise 
Athens’  ancestors  rather  than  the  present  dead,  so  the  opposite  is  true 
of  Hypereides.  This  constant  praise  of  the  men’s  apsTT)  bears  a 
distinct  resemblance  to  the  technique  of  encomium.^  Since,  however, 
we  find  the  same  practice  in  Lysias,  be  it  concerned  with  Athens’  past 
rather  than  present,  the  encomiastic  feature  in  the  Epitaphios  is  not 
something  new  in  Hypereides .  His  innovation  is  the  praise  of  the 
individual  in  the  Epitaphios  Logos. 

In  two  of  the  authors,  Thucydides  and  Plato,  one  finds  the 
notion  that  it  is  preferable  to  possess  dpSTT]  rather  than  great  wealth. 
Thucydides  (37)  claimed  that  poverty  should  not  be  a  hindrance  to  a  man 
of  ability  in  politics.  In  this  topic  it  is  implied  (42.2)  that  the 
men  who  died  did  not  let  thoughts  of  obtaining  wealth  prevent  them  from 
fighting.  Their  dpeTT)  prevailed  over  wealth. ^  In  Plato  (246e  and 
247b)  the  dead  emphasize  that  wealth  and  beauty  are  useless,  and  even 
shameful,  when  one  is  a  coward.  With  this  notion  they  exhort  their 
sons  to  follow  their  example  of  dpETT),  implying  its  superiority  to 


wealth. 
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B.  One  would  assume  that  the  purpose  of  delivering  an  Epitaphios 

Logos  at  a  public  funeral  was  to  praise  those  being  interred  and  demon¬ 
strate  that  they  are  worthy  of  praise  and  remembrance  in  the  future. 

We  have  already  observed  the  occurrence  of  the  theme,  worthiness  of 
praise  and  remembrance,  in  the  "Glorification  of  Athens"  of  Lysias  and 
Plato.  In  his  treatment  of  the  present  dead,  however,  Lysias  does  not 
specifically  state  that  the  men  deserve  praise  and  remembrance.  He 
stresses,  rather,  that  they  are  worthy  of  lamentation  (71). ^  Plato 
(246b^)  states  that  the  descendants  of  the  deceased  ought  to  remember 
their  dpeT'fj  and  pass  on  to  others  the  exhortation  to  valour.  Since, 
however,  Plato  does  not  spend  time  praising  the  deeds  of  the  dead,  we 
do  not  find  the  repetition  of  d^lOV  £.0 Tl  lnatVStV,  which  was 
predominant  in  his  section  on  ancestors.^ 

Demosthenes  (13)  repeats  the  notion  found  in  his  introduction 
(1)  that  he_  has  been  chosen  to  praise  "these  men".  He  expresses  fear 
that  in  his  eagerness  he  will  not  do  justice  to  the  praise  of  these  men, 
and  will  create  the  opposite  effect,  TOD VOCVT  l OV  .  Through  this 

false  modesty  he  implies  that  these  men  deserve  great  praise.  He  claims 
to  have  many  fine  examples  of  praiseworthy  actions  (15)  for  which  they 
will  receive  their  due. 

The  theme,  worthiness  of  praise,  appears  at  intervals  (thir¬ 
teen  times)  throughout  Hypereides’  narrative  of  the  deeds  of  the  present 
dead,  in  similar  fashion  to  the  repetition  of  this  theme  in  Plato's 

g 

praise  of  Athens'  ancestors/  Hypereides  stated  in  his  introduction  (3) 
that  Leosthenes  and  his  men  are  worthy  of  praise;  this  he  demonstrates 
in  his  account.  The  repetition  of  the  theme  has  not  the  effect  of 
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ridicule,  such  as  is  in  Plato,  since  there  is  a  greater  variety  of 
vocabulary  used;  eraxiveiv,  eTCOtlVOQ,  £  yHOjp,  t,  V  ,  £YKO)(J.IOV  , 

euAoytoc,  ujivetv. 

Thucydides’  approach  to  the  praise  of  the  dead,  as  noted  in 
his  introduction,  is  one  of  reason  and  common  sense.  He  states  (42.2,3) 
that  it  was  for  the  city  that  these  men  fought  and  died;  this  deserves 
remembrance  above  all  else,  6  IHOCLOV  .  .  .TtpoTl 0£C70ai  .  Doubtless 
they  had  their  faults,  but  any  evil,  HaHOV ,  is  cancelled  by  their 
<Xp£TT)  an  fighting  for  their  city.  He  does  not  claim  that  men  are 
cxycxQot  ai:  aH  times,  but  in  this  way  makes  their  worthiness  of 
praise  seem  the  greater. 

C.  That  the  Athenians  fought  and  fight  for  freedom  is  again  a 

dominant  theme,  common  to  four  of  the  five  authors.  Since  Plato  is  not 

describing  the  deeds  of  the  dead,  the  notion  does  not  appear.  It  is 

odd,  however,  that  the  "dead"  in  their  "speech"  make  no  mention  of 

freedom  at  all.  In  Lysias'  speech  (68,69)  the  Athenians  are  presented 

as  magnanimously  risking  their  lives  for  the  freedom  of  others,  others 

9 

who  were  once  their  enemy.  By  praising  the  men  who  have  died  at 
Corinth  in  this  way,  he  openly  associates  them  with  Athenian  freedom- 
fighters  of  the  past,  on  whose  deeds  he  had  spoken  so  profusely  in 

_r  _  r  ,  ,10 

section  II  of  the  speecn. 

The  theme  of  freedom  occurs  most  frequently  in  Hypereides, 
since  his  account  is  the  most  lengthy.  He  also  expresses  the  notion  of 
slavery  through  repetition  of  avayKT) ,  "compulsion"  by  which  he  alludes 
to  the  enforced  subjugation  of  Greece  planned  by  the  Macedonians,  which 
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Leosthenes  and  his  men  tried  to  avert.  Hypereides  also  speaks  of 

auxovojlta,  "independence"  (25)  .  He  says  that  there  can  be  no 
happiness,  suoat |I0V  LOG  without  aUTOVOjita.  This  is  reminiscent 
of  Thucydides  (43.4),  Hat  to  eu&aijaov  to  sXeOSepov,  to  6* 
sAetoGepov  TO  £U(f)L>XOV  KplvavTep,  "judging  freedom  to  be  happi¬ 
ness  and  courage  freedom".  Hypereides'  cciJTOVOjita  would  appear  to 
be  the  equivalent  of  eXeuQsp  tcx .  The  word  aUTOVOpta  does  not 
occur  in  the  other  funeral  speeches.  It  is  not  synonomous  with  tX  — 
£U0£p  LOCjbut  has  more  specific  political  connotations.  Perhaps 
Hypereides  uses  the  word  in  deliberate  contrast  to  oAsuGop  LOC}  since 
the  latter  had  become  an  ideal  concept  representative  of  an  Athens  of 
the  past.  The  Macedonian  threat  to  Athens'  political  independence  was 
very  real,  especially  after  Alexander's  death.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  motivation  for  using  aTJTOVOpta  was  simply  the  similarity 
in  sound  of  its  ending  to  SU&OC  l  [10 V  UX  • 


D.  We  observed  that  the  theme  of  justice  occurred  frequently 

in  Lysias'  speech  in  his  section  on  ancestors.  In  this  topic,  praise 
of  the  men  who  died,  four  of  the  five  mention  the  theme,  but  none  grants 
it  much  importance.  It  is  lacking  in  Plato,  just  as  the  theme  of 
freedom  was.  Lysias  does  state  that  the  Corinthians  were  wronged  by 
the  Spartans,  but  instead  of  explaining  that  the  Athenians  helped  them 
in  the  name  of  justice,  he  says  that  it  was  pity  which  prompted  their 

action  (67),  ot  &£  do  lHOi;[l£VOU(;  CCUTOUQ  ijXsouv.  In  Demos¬ 

thenes  the  theme  appears  in  that  part  of  the  speech  in  which  he  considers 
Athens'  constitution  (25-26).  Justice  is  essential  to  democracy.  He 
does  not,  however,  link  the  theme  with  the  cause  for  which  the  deceased 
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fought.  In  both  Thucydides  (43.5)  and  Hypereides  (20)  there  are 
references  to  "wrong-doers".  In  each  case  it  is  implied  that  the 
Athenians  are  on  the  side  of  justice,  but  the  fact  is  not  specifically 
stated,  nor  given  much  emphasis. 

E.  The  theme  of  Klv5uvop,  danger,  and  aoOTrjp  i <Xj safety ,  is 

found  in  each  author  in  this  topic,  as  in  the  topic  of  ancestors  in  the 

previous  subdivision  of  the  speech  (II)  .  It  appears  more  frequently 

in  Demosthenes  and  Hypereides  because  of  their  emphasis  on  the  present 

dead.  The  men  who  fought  and  died  at  Chaeroneia  and  in  the  Lamian  War 

risked  their  lives  for  the  common  safety,  HO  l  vrj  OGOTr)piOC  ,  of  Greece. 

"Common  safety"  is  virtually  the  equivalent  of  the  eXeuOep  tcx  theme 

found  in  earlier  authors.  Demosthenes  and  Hypereides,  both  sharing 

12 

influence  in  the  anti  -  peace  party  ,  hoped  for  united  Greek  opposition 

to  Macedon,  though  admittedly  under  Athenian  leadership.  The  concept 

of  common  safety  could  be  applied  equally  to  the  situation  of  Athens 

during  the  Persian  Wars,  and  hence  we  find  the  expression  used  by  Demos- 

13 

thenes  and  Hypereides  in  this  connection  ,  where  previous  authors  had 
used  £?vSU0£p  IOC .  With  regard  to  the  present  dead  Demosthenes  refers 
(18)  to  the  men's  instinct  to  save  Greece  and  (27,29)  to  the  examples  of 
their  tribal  heroes  who  had  saved  their  country;  such  examples  had 
inspired  the  present  dead.  Hypereides  does  not  specifically  use  the 
word,  ao)TT]pia,  but  describes  (27,28)  a  situation  which  implies  the 
possibility  of  living  in  peace. 

Thucydides  (42.4)  describes  the  men's  facing  danger  to  punish 
the  foe  as  the  finest  thing  they  could  dc  for  the  city.  It  was  a 
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demonstration  of  their  dpexf).  There  is  no  question  of  their  own 
"safety".  Plato's  remark,  however,  (246c^)  ,  prefacing  the  supposed 
words  of  the  dead,  .  .  .£  i  T  l  'HQLOX  OISV,  r)VlH(X  H  l  vbWEVOe  L  V  £- 
|l£ X Xo\)  ."should  anything  happen  to  them  when  they  go  to  meet  danger", 
may  be  ironical  in  tone,  since  his  inclusion  of  the  words  of  the  dead  is 
questionably  serious. 

As  in  the  other  themes  in  this  topic,  Lysias  makes  a  close 
association  between  the  danger  faced  by  those  who  fought  at  Corinth 
and  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Athenians.  It  was  not  for  their  own 
safety  alone  that  they  endangered  their  lives,  but  for  the  glory  of 
Greece  and  £A.£"U0£piOC  (68),  just  as  the  Athenians  had  done  at 
Marathon  (22,24). 

F.  It  is  part  of  the  praise  due  to  the  dead  to  say  that  they 

chose  a  noble  death  on  behalf  of  their  country.  Each  author  describes 
how  the  men  who  died,  did  so  in  noble  fashion,  demonstrating  their 

noble  character  and  their  OCpSTT)  • 

Thucydides  expresses  the  notion  thus  (42.4):  'io  ccpuveaOoci 

HGii  tcgcGg'lv  KoCkXi ov  rjYTjaajiEvoi  fj  to  £v&ovt£q  atp^eaGai  , 
"believing  it  a  nobler  thing  to  make  a  stand  and  suffer  death  than  to 
yield  and  save  their  lives.".  Thus  they  achieved  their  glory  through 
the  sacrifice  of  their  own  lives.  He  repeats  the  notion  (43.2)  in  the 
words,  HOtvrj  yap  Toe  ow|.ioctoc  6l6ovt£q  i&tqc  tov  dyf)pa)V  gtt- 
atVOV,  "for  they  gave  their  bodies  for  the  common  good  and  gained  for 
themselves  immortal  praise.". 


' 
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Lysias  points  out  to  his  auditors  that  the  men  who  died  are 

enviable,  6,T]\u)T0t,  (69).  They  risked  death,  thus  displaying  their 

>  » 

CXpETT)  and  bringing  benefits  to  the  city  (70)  .  They  died  in  a  way 
that  befits  all  av&pSQ  dyocGot  . 

In  Plato  the  opening  words  of  the  dead  to  the  survivors 
consist  of  a  carefully  balanced  antithesis  on  the  theme  of  choice  of 
noble  death  (246dp  :  'nptv  6s  epov  ^rjv  prj  naXtop ,  hcxXcoq  aipov- 

ps0a  paXXov  TsXsUTOCV,  "we  chose  rather  to  die  nobly,  when  to 
live  nobly  was  no  longer  possible.". 

Demosthenes  also  speaks  of  choosing  to  die  in  noble  fashion. 
Given  the  noble  birth  with  which  the  men  were  endowed,  and  the  noble 
education  which  they  had  received,  it  was  the  only  thing  that  they  could 
do  (27)  .  This  ideal  serves  as  his  introduction  to  the  section  on  the 
tribal  ancestors  of  the  Athenians  (27-31)  .  He  names  the  eponymous 
heroes  of  the  ten  Athenian  tribes,  showing  how  they  set  examples  which 
the  people  of  each  tribe  felt  it  their  duty  to  emulate;  for  example, 
6sivov  oSv  rjyouvTG  Trjv  ewelvou  Ttpo&ouvcxi  rcpocupea iv ,  hoci 
TeOvavat  pocXXov  ypODVTO  ,  (28)  "they  (the  Aegeidae)  thought  it 

terrible  to  betray  his  precept,  and  chose  rather  to  die  than  through 
love  of  life  to  live  amongst  the  Greeks  having  destroyed  it.".  "His 

;  -  14- 

precept"  is  Theseus’  establishment  of  LCfOVOpiOC* 

Hypereides  expresses  the  theme  of  noble  death  several  times. 

The  men  he  praises  were  willing  to  face  danger  with  their  bodies,  TOIQ 
COjpacUV ,  which  in  fact  means  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives  (15).  In 
the  following  section  (16)  we  find  that  they  gave  their  own  souls  for  the 
freedom  of  Greece  ,  O  L  TCCC  GOCUTCOV  (|)Uy0CQ  g6gjHCCV  UTtEp  TT]Q  .  COJV 


* 

' 
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*E\\f)V0)V  eXeuGepiag  ,  for  which  they  justly  deserve  praise.  He 
expands  the  notion  (24)  in  saying  that  those  who  died  obtained  immortal 
fame  for  their  mortal  bodies.  In  the  conclusion  to  his  praise  of  the 
dead  (40)  the  orator  utters  exclamations  on  the  bravery  of  the  men. 

He  hails  the  Qcp£TT]  and  the  dv&pocycxG  l CX  which  they  displayed  in 
fighting  for  the  common  freedom  of  Greece.  The  papyrus  containing 
the  text  of  Hypereides  ends  at  this  point  (40),  in  mid  sentence.  The 
final  exclamation  seems  to  imply,  if  not  lead  up  to,  an  expression  of 
the  sacrifice  made  by  the  men,  or  their  preference  of  noble  death  to 
life . 

1 6 

G.  As  in  the  previous  parts  of  the  speech  ,  so  in  the  "Praise  of 

those  who  died",  three  of  the  orators  find  it  necessary  at  some  point  to 
allude  to  their  own  ability  or  to  the  inadequacies  of  the  speech  and  of 
time.  Plato,  when  he  turns  to  the  "Present  Funeral",  commences  with 
the  words  (246a,_ff.):  "as  regards  the  very  deeds  of  these  men  lying  here 
.  . .  many  fine  words  have  been  spoken  (by  me)  of  them,  much  more  and  finer 
words  have  been  left  unsaid;  for  many  days  and  nights  would  not  be  suff¬ 
icient  to  complete  the  tale.".  The  notions  here  expressed  are  strongly 
reminiscent  of  Lysias’  words  in  his  introduction  (2),  where  we  find  "much 
has  been  said,  and  much  left  unsaid  ...".  The  notion  of  time  appeared 
twice  in  Lysias  (1,54);  "all  time  is  insufficient  ...".  These  notions, 
or  variations  thereof,  must  have  been  commonplace  in  the  genre. 

Demosthenes  introduces  his  section  on  the  present  dead  with  an 
aPPeal  to  the  euvoToc,  goodwill^  of  his  auditors,  Athenian  and  foreigner'7 
alike  (13-14) .  He  fears  that  in  his  eagerness  he  may  not  praise  the  men 


■ 

. 
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as  he  ought.  He  then  declares  (15)  that  he  is  at  a  loss  where  to  begin, 
since  his  mind  is  overwhelmed  with  so  many  of  their  fine  deeds.  This 
is  indirect  praise  of  their  deeds;  the  orator  enhances  the  men’s  glory 
by  pretended  inability  to  choose  from  all  their  exploits. 

Hypereides  employs  the  same  technique  in  the  opening  words  of 
his  praise  of  the  present  dead  (6-9) .  He  asks  himself  where  he  should 
begin.  He  does  not  limit  his  own  ability  at  this  point,  but  indicates 
the  irrelevancy  of  certain  topics.  Later  (23),  however,  he  stresses 
the  difficulty  involved  in  giving  an  accurate  picture  of  the  hardships 
undergone  by  the  men  on  campaign.  This  is  an  expression  of  the  failure 
of  words  to  meet  the  deeds  of  the  dead,  and  also  indirect  praise  of  them 
for  what  they  endured. 

Thucydides  referred  in  his  introduction  (35.1)  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  finding  the  correct  balance  in  the  praise  given  to  the  deceased 
in  order  to  satisfy  all.  In  his  praise  of  the  dead  (42.2)  he  mentions 

that  "there  are  not  many  Greeks  whose  fame  is  evenly  balanced  with  their 

1.8 

deeds'.'  This  is  another  example  of  Thucydides'  common-sense  approach" 
to  the  praise  which  the  men  deserve.  Instead  of  claiming  that  words 
cannot  match  their  deeds,  he  implies  that  the  Athenians  were  superior  to 
most  other  Greeks  in  that  they  do  match  whatever  praise  is  granted  to 
them. 

In  this  part  of  the  speech  Lysias  does  not  mention  difficulties 
of  speaking,  or  the  inadequacy  of  words  to  match  deeds.  He  has  used 
this  commonplace  already  (1,2,54)  and  presumably  feels  that  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  repeat  it  again. 


?  £  i 
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( i i )  Consolation  and  Exhortation 

In  this  topic  we  find  the  greatest  conformity  of  themes  among¬ 
st  the  five  authors.  There  are  ten  themes  as  follows: 

A.  Lamentation  for  the  dead,  6\ocp0p£O 0CX l  » 

Thuc.  II  44.1,2;  Lysias  II  71,74,77,78; 

Plato  247c  ,248a  ,248b , ,248ec ; 

7  7  6  a 

Dem.  LX  32,33,37;  Hyp.  VI  41  (twice) ,42 ,43 . 

B.  Bereavement  of  parents,  etc.,  cn7£prj0r)VCX l  . 

Thuc.  II  44.2;  Lysias  II  71,72;  Plato  247c^; 

Dem.  LX  32  (twice),  36  (twice). 


C.  Consolation  of  parents,  etc.,  7T;apcxp.U0£  LC0CX  l  ♦ 

Thuc.  II  44.1,3;  Lysias  II  77; 

Plato  247c5,247d2,248e2;  Dem.  LX  32,35; 
Hyp.  VI  41. 


D.  The  men  were  fortunate  in  death,  £i>6a  l  p.0 V£Q  , 

Thuc.  II  44.1,4;  Lysias  II  73,79,81; 

Plato  247a, ,247e  ;  Dem.  LX  32,33;  Hyp.  VI  42. 
o  / 


E.  They  possess  deathless  fame,  £U  kXekx  ayf]pWQ  , 

(1)  eukXe  IOC. 

Thuc.  II  43.2;  Lysias  II  79,80,81; 

Dem.  LX  32,36;  Hyp.  VI  42. 

(2)  Praise  and  remembrance  - 

Lysias  II  74,79;  Plato  247e3 , 248c-d ; 

Dem.  LX  33 ,34 (twice) ,36 (twice) ,37 ;  Hyp. VI  41,42  (twice). 


. 
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F*  Ttie  Fact  that  they  were  dv&pep  dyaOot  ,  their  dpSTf)  • 

(1)  dpeTT). 

Lysias  II  71,74,76,77,80,81;  Plato  246ex ,247a5 ,249b  ; 
Dem.  LX  36;  Hyp.  VI  41. 

(2)  dvopep  dyocOot. 

Lysias  II  77;  Plato  246d  ,246e  ,247d,  248a; 

Dem.  LX  34. 

G.  Emulation,  p L peToOct l  , 

Thuc.  II  43.3;  Lysias  II  79; 

Plato  247a3,  248e5;  Dem.  LX  33. 

H.  Care  of  parents  and  children  by  the  state. 

Thuc.  II  46.1;  Lysias  II  75; 

Plato  248c  -d, ,  248e, -249ac , 249b ,-c0 ; 

5  6  4  5  6  3 

Dem.  LX  34;  Hyp.  VI  42,  (27). 

I.  The  Public  Funeral  and  Games. 

Lysias  II  80;  Plato  249b5;  Dem.  LX  36. 

J.  Afterlife. 

Plato  246c^  ff.;  Dem.  LX  34;  Hyp.  VI  43. 

A.  After  praising  the  dead  and  their  valour  (67-70)  ,  Lysias 

declares  (71)  that  the  men  who  died  merit  the  lamentation  of  those  who 
have  survived  them,  0XJT£  OC^fCV  TO  Ip  ^CuCt  TOUTOUp  TCO0SLV  HOC.  I 
arpdp  ext)  to  Op  oXocpupeaQoa  hoc  i  Toup  7upoof|HovTap  ocutGv 
|\eetv  tou  IxciAotnou  plou  , 


'therefore  it  is  fitting  that 
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the  living  should  yearn  for  these  men  and  grieve  for  themselves  and 
pity  the  kin  of  these  men  in  their  remaining  life.".  His  following 
words  are  concerned  mainly  with  this  yearning  and  grief  of,  and  for, 
the  parents  and  relatives  (71-76).  Lysias  alone  of  those  who  composed 
Epitaphioi  Logoi,  dwells  on  the  theme  of  lamentation  at  any  length. 

Only  in  77  does  he  say  that  he  does  not  know  why  one  need  grieve  so  much, 
being  aware  of  the  mortality  of  human  existence.  In  this  way  he  begins 
his  consolation. 

The  notion  of  unnecessary  grief,  however,  forms  the  basis  for 
the  use  of  this  theme  by  the  other  authors.  Thucydides  (44.1)  stresses 
the  need  for  consoling  the  parents,  not  grieving  with  them.  He  also 
realizes  the  difficulty  involved  in  trying  to  persuade  people  not  to 
grieve;  one  is  affected  not  by  the  loss  of  something  never  possessed, 
but  by  the  loss  of  something  one  has  known  and  loved  (44.2). 

Plato,  in  the  reported  speech  of  the  dead,  also  requests  that 
there  be  consolation  rather  than  lamentation  (247c.,) .  To  this  notion 
he  applies  the  Chilonic  precept  pr)&£V  CXyav,  "nothing  in  excess"; 
that  is  neither  too  much  joy,  nor  too  much  sorrow.  It  is  more  fitting 
to  honour,  HOO\ieZv  ,  than  to  mourn,  0pijV£LV,  (248b, c). 

Demosthenes  (32  ff.)  gives  a  reasoned  account  as  to  why  the 
dead  should  be  happy.  All  Greece  mourns  their  loss  and  the  country  is 
desolate.  His  arguments  for  their  being  happy  (cf.  Themes  D,  E)  are 
aimed  at  the  consolation  of  the  auditors  and  distraction  from  their 
grief,  in  order  that  they  might  realize  that  their  sorrow  is  unnecessary. 

Hypereides  expresses  both  the  notion  that  grief  must  be  limited, 
OpiajlOV  (41),  and  that  there  is  difficulty  in  consoling  people  in 


♦ 
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their  distress  (41). 

Lysias'  emphasis  on  the  lamentation  over  the  dead  is  unique 
amongst  the  extant  speeches.  0prjvOc;  t*ie  sense  °f  general  lament¬ 
ation,  indubitably  occured  throughout  the  ceremony.  Opfjvoc  in  the 

19 

sense  of  a  formal  composition  ,  or  dirge,  such  as  we  find  in  the  lyric 

poetry  of  Pindar  or  Simonides,  and  embodied  in  the  choral  passages  of 

the  tragedians,  may  or  may  not  have  been  part  of  the  ceremony.  Scholars 
20 

assume  that  it  was  the  predecessor  of  the  Epitaphios  Logos.  As  a 
theory  this  notion  of  the  ancestry  of  the  Epitaphios  Logos  is  a  tempting 
one,  but  unfortunately  evidence  is  lacking.  One  mast  suppose  that 
emphasis  on  lamentation  and  grief  was  a  matter  of  personal  choice,  and 
that  perhaps  most  authors  preferred  to  diminish,  rather  than  intensify, 
the  grief  of  those  present. 


B. 


The  reason  for  grief  or  lamentation  is  the  loss  or  bereavement 


suffered.  Parents  have  been  bereaved  of  children,  and  children  of 
parents.  All  of  the  authors  refer  to  this  notion.  Thucydides,  Lysias 
and  Demosthenes  employ  the  verb  CTTepeiV,  to  bereave,  or  compounds 
thereof,  together  with  the  adjective  eprjjlOQ,  deserted.  Plato  simply 
refers  to  aupcpopoc  ,  misfortune  (247c7)  .  Hypereides  implies  the 

notion  in  toOq  SV  TOIQ  TOVOUTO  IQ  OVTOq  TIOC 0eat  ,  "those 
people  in  such  an  emotional  state"  (41).  He  does  not  make  any  specific 

mention  of  bereavement. 


C. 


Each  of  the  authors  attempts  to  console  the  parents  and 


relatives  for  their  loss. 


All  except  Lysias  maintain  that  it  is  better 


- 
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to  console  than  lament  (cf.  Theme  A).  The  stock  word  for  "console"  is 

21  ~ 

considered  to  be  TOXpoC|J.U0E  lCJ0a  l  .  It  is  used  by  Thucydides,  Plato 
and  Hypereides,  but  not  by  Lysias  and  Demosthenes.  Lysias  concludes 
his  section  on  the  lamentation  (77)  and  proceeds  to  his  consolatory 
sentiments  simply  by  saying  he  does  not  know  why  there  should  be  so  much 
grief,  without  using  the  verb  7l(XpoC|l'U0£  LG0CXI  .  Demosthenes  uses 
KODCpt^EtVj  to  alleviate,  rather  than  TtapCXpuOe  IC0(X l  • 

Thucydides  (44.2),  Demosthenes  (35)  and  Hypereides  (41)  also 
mention  the  difficulties  in  persuading  the  bereaved  through  words  that 
the  dead  were  in  fact  fortunate,  and  that  they  ought  to  accept  the 
consolations  of  the  orator  and  cease  their  lamenting;  lengthy  lament¬ 
ation  becomes  pointless. 

D.  A  major  theme  employed  to  console  the  bereaved  is  to  remind 

them  that  those  who  died  were  eij&a  l  (lOVEC; ,  fortunate  or  happy  in  their 
death.  The  notion  of  fortune,  expressed  in  compound  words  in  eu-  is 
found  frequently  in  Thucydides;  for  example,  euoa l po V  ua ,  EUTUXDQ, 
EDTEp£7l£aTOCTOQ,  SDhXs  la  (44,45).  This  repetition  creates  a 

tone  of  great  optimism,  which  reflects  his  praise  of  Athens  in  the 
previous  section  (37,41).  The  notion  of  good  fortune  is  also  extended 
by  Thucydides  to  the  survivors;  those  who  now  grow  old  have  been  fortu¬ 
nate  in  their  lives  (44.4). 

Lysias  (73,79,81),  Demosthenes  (32,33)  and  Hypereides  (42)  all 
express  the  notion  that  the  dead  are  fortunate  in  terms  of  the  renown 
they  have  acquired  through  their  action  in  battle,  fighting  for  Greek 
freedom.  They  are  also  fortunate  in  being  released  from  physical  ills. 


- 
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Plato  employs  the  theme  of  good  fortune,  but  applies  it  to  the 
survivors  (247e^)  in  a  general  statement  on  moderation:  "the  man  who  is 
temperate,  valiant  and  wise,  who  can  accept  the  death  of  his  own  kin 
without  excessive  grief,  is  fortunate.".  In  the  exhortation  to  the 
survivors  through  the  reported  words  of  the  dead,  Plato  gives  an  unusual 
twist  to  the  notion  that  the  dead  are  happy.  It  will  bring  them 
£’>&CX l  |10V  ICC  ^  happiness  (247a_,)  if  their  (XpoTfj  is  surpassed  by  the 
dpCTTj  of  those  who  survive.  This  reversal  of  what  is  apparently  the 
traditional  use  of  the  theme  may  be  another  example  of  the  irony  we  have 
already  observed  elsewhere  in  Plato’s  speech. 


E. 


The  deathless  fame  which  the  dead  have  achieved  through  their 


exploits  is  one  reason  v,Thy  the  survivors  should  feel  consoled  and  not 
so  inclined  to  grief.  This  theme  appears  in  Thucydides  (43.2,3)  in 
what  is  strictly  speaking  topic  (i) ,  where  he  describes  the  earth  as  an 
eternal  monument  to  the  men  who  died.  The  men  sacrificed  their  lives, 
winning  for  themselves  TOV  dynpoJV  CTOXbVOV  ,  deathless  praise, and 

r,  b’ola.  .  .aslllVtiaTOQ,  Slory  that  is  ever  remembered. 

Lysias,  Demosthenes  and  Hypereides  all  express  the  notion  of 

the  immortal  fame  of  the  deceased,  making  rhetorical  play  out  of  the 
natural  antithesis  between  the  men's  mortal  nature,  but  immortal  fame. 
We  find  in  Lysias  (80):  01  Tie  vQouvtcc  l  pev  5  UX  Tpv  cpuaiv  cop 
GvrjTot  ,  upvouvTai  5e  wq  aOavccTOt  &ia  urjv  dpGTpv. 

"They  are  mourned  through  their  nature  as  mortals,  but  praised  through 
their  OLpcif)  as  immortals . " .  Demos thenes  (32)  claims  that  they 
exchange  for  "a  little  time,  an  eternity  of  renown",  dvT  l  piKpOD 


. 


, 
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Xpovou  tioXOv  koci  to v  anavT'*  eunXeiav  aynpco.  Hypereides 
(42)  creates  a  contrasting  balance  with  5e  yrjpCOQ  Ov'rjTOU  pr|  |i£T- 

eax ov  ,  aW'  eu&o^'uxv  dyf)paTov  ...  "they  had  no  part  of 

death  in  old  age,  but  have  acquired  fame  without  age.". 

There  are  also  references  in  all  authors  to  praise  and  remem¬ 
brance  ,  a  theme  observed  in  the  other  sections  and  topics  of  the  speech? 
The  theme  does  not  require  further  notice,  except  for  Plato's  treatment. 
Plato  (247a^) ,  in  the  reported  words  of  the  dead,  urges  the  survivors  to 
surpass  their  predecessors  in  renown.  We  already  noted  (Theme  D)  the 
transference  of  the  notion  of  being  fortunate  or  happy  from  the  dead  to 
the  survivors.  Iix  both  instances  the  words  presuppose  that  the  dead 
possess  the  attributes.  The  auditor  is  expected  to  make  the  inference. 

Elsewhere  Plato  refers  to  praise,  honour  and  remembrance  of  the  dead,  as 

23 

noted  in  the  list  of  themes. 


F. 


The  OCpSTT)  of  the  men  who  died  is  again  considered  in  this 


topic  in  similar  fashion  to  its  appearance  in  previous  topics.  Note¬ 
worthy  is  Thucydides'  reference  to  dpeTT]  in  connection  with  the 
survivors  (45.1),  namely  to  the  possibility  of  the  sons  and  brothers  of 
the  deceased  attaining  dpSTT)  but  not  as  great  as  that  of  the  deceased. 
This  is  indirect  praise  of  their  dp£T'f)  inasmuch  as  it  is  insurpassable 
He  also  stresses  that  the  dpETT)  of  women  is  neither  to  be  praised  nor 


censured  by  men  (45.2). 


24 


G.  The  notion  of  emulation  appeared  in  Plato's  prooimion  to  his 

25 

Epitaphios  Logos.  All  but  Hypereides  make  use  of  the  theme  in  this 


. 
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topic,  as  part  of  the  exhortation  to  the  survivors.  As  we  have  already 
seen  in  Plato's  treatment  of  themes  D  and  E,  his  chief  concern  lies  with 
the  survivors  in  his  report  of  the  words  of  the  dead.  The  survivors 
must,  if  possible,  surpass  their  predecessors  (247a^)  ,  not  merely  equal 
their  deeds.  In  the  orator's  own  words  to  the  survivors  (248e  ff.)  he 
repeats  some  of  the  notions  already  "spoken"  by  the  dead  and  calls  upon 
the  survivors  to  emulate  the  dead.  Thucydides  (43.3)  asks  the  survivors 
to  emulate  the  principles  of  the  deceased,  namely  to  equate  freedom  with 
happiness,  although  he  admits  that  they  may  not  achieve  the  standard  set 
by  the  deceased  (45.1).  Both  Lysias  (79)  and  Demosthenes  (33)  assert 
that  the  deeds  of  the  men  inspire  emulation  in  the  survivors. 

Hypereides,  in  his  part  of  the  speech  devoted  to  consolation 
(41-43),  lays  most  emphasis  on  the  dead  and  little  on  the  survivors. 

This  would  indicate  that  Hypereides'  purpose  differed  from  his  predec¬ 
essors.  He  does  not,  therefore,  need  to  call  those  who  remain  to 
emulation  of  the  dead. 

H.  Care  of  the  parents  and  children  of  those  who  died  in  war  is 

an  important  aspect  of  the  exhortation  to  the  survivors.  All  five 
authors  consider  the  theme.  Three  of  them,  Thucydides,  Plato  and  Hyp¬ 
ereides  indicate  that  this  STt t |1sXg  LOC  was  in  the  hands  of  the  State. 

2  6 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  long  established  custom.  Thucydides  (46.1) 

r  97 

mentions  the  theme  in  his  ^TClXoyOQ,  or  conclusion.  There  he  speaks 

only  of  the  children,  since  he  has  previously  spoken  to  the  parents  (44), 
with  words  of  encouragement  in  particular  to  produce  more  children.  One 
assumes  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  refer  to  their  being  cared  for  by 
the  state  in  their  old  age. 


■ 


' 
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Of  all  the  authors  Plato  devotes  the  largest  portion  of  his 
speech  to  this  theme.  We  observe  it  repeated  in  three  parts  of  the 

O  O 

consolation  (248c^-d^,  248e^-249a,_ ,  249b^-c^) .  I  would  interpret 

this  concern  with  the  care  of  parents  and  children  as  an  instance  of 

Plato's  de-emphasis  of  the  position  of  the  actual  dead  in  the  Epitaphios 

29 

Logos.  We  already  noted  that  he  omits  the  section  concerned  with 
their  praise  and  that  this  is  part  of  his  irony  in  ridiculing  the 
practice.  The  same  seems  to  be  true  of  his  treatment  of  the  consola¬ 
tion  . 

I.  The  funeral  in  public,  &T]|100  1CC  ,  and  the  games,  dywV£Q  £re 

mentioned  by  Lysias  (80),  Plato  (249b,.)  and  Demosthenes  (36)  to  remind 

the  parents  and  relatives  of  one  way  in  which  the  city  honours  the 

departed.  Demosthenes  (36)  states  OeiUVOV  &£  .  •  , Jlvflp^TjV  OCp£'i'T)Q 

&r)poalqc  HTr)Oap,£VOUp  £tc  l&e  t  v"they  are  proud  to  look  upon  the  dead 

possessing  public  memorial  to  their  dp£T f)  The  honours  granted  by 

the  city  included  the  ceremony  at  which  the  speech  was  delivered.  Plato 

30 

(249b^)  mentions  that  this  ceremony  was  a  yearly  occasion  ,  which 
included  athletic  and  musical  contests. 

Plato,  Lysias  and  Demosthenes  also  refer  to  games  accompany¬ 
ing  the  ceremony.  The  custom  of  funeral  games  seems  to  have  originated 

31 

in  Mycenaean  times  ,  when  athletic  meetings  were  held  primarily  at 
funerals,  no  doubt  as  a  release  from  grief  for  the  bereaved.  By  the 
5th  century  the  great  athletic  meetings  were  connected  with  religious 
festivals,  especially  at  Olympia.  In  the  Epitaphioi  Logci,  however, 
we  have  evidence  for  the  existence  of  athletic  games  as  part  of  the 


1,  b  *v  V  J  Mp|  ^  vs  ‘  ■  '  =  *'  o-  «  \‘ 
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funeral  ceremonies  in  5th  and  4th  century  Greece.  Although  the  orators 
mention  them  as  being  in  honour  of  the  dead,  one  may  assume  that  they 
still  acted  as  a  release  from  grief  for  the  survivors  as  well. 


J. 


In  three  of  the  orators,  Plato,  Demosthenes  and  Hypereides, 


there  are  allusions  to  a  life  after  death  for  the  deceased,  not  only  in 
their  immortal  fame,  but  also  in  their  dwelling  in  the  realms  of  Hades. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  Epitaphioi  Logoi  are  noteworthy  for  the 
absence  of  any  theme  of  after-life  as  a  consolation,  a  theme  wThich  is 
expected  by  those  educated  in  a  Christian  tradition.  Admittedly  there 
is  more  emphasis  placed  on  the  immortality  of  the  men's  fame  amongst  the 
living,  rather  than  on  the  immortality  of  their  souls  in  another  world. 
Plato's  report  of  the  words  of  the  dead  does  presuppose  a  belief  in  after¬ 
life.  Irony,  however,  is  apparent  in  this  use  of  the  rhetorical  device 
of  prosopopoeia.  It  becomes  almost  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  to  have  the 
dead  themselves  speak  a  portion  of  the  speech  which'  is  supposedly  del¬ 
ivered  over  them. 

The  references  in  Demosthenes  and  Hypereides  follow  a  more 
conventional  path.  The  dead  in  Demosthenes'  account  (34)  find  happi¬ 
ness,  being  ranked  with  heroes  of  the  past  in  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed* 

!u  (KXHapOV  vf|0OlQ.  Hypereides  (43)  expresses  the  notion  that  the 

dead  will  find  the  help  and  protection  of  the  gods,  if  there  is  a  Hades. 
This  is  a  more  hesitant  expression  of  belief  in  an  after-life  on  the 
orator's  part.  It  does  indicate,  however,  that  there  was  a  belief 


prevalent  at  that  time,  and  that  his  audience  expected  him  to  say  words 
tc  that  effect,  whether  he  himself  believed  it  or  not. 


' 


' 

' 
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NOTES 


1 

2 

3 


4 


5 

6 


7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


See  page  15. 

See  Topic  (ii)  Theme  A,  page  75. 

See  III  Topic  (ii)  Theme  C,  Topic  (ii)  Theme  C. 

See  page  40. 

See  Th.  Burgess,  "Epideictic  Literature"  Studies  in  Classical 
Philology  III  (  Chicago  1902)  118f. 

In  this  reference  to  wealth  there  is  perhaps  an  allusion  to 
bribery;  cf.  the  charge  made  against  Pericles,  discussed  by 
A.W.Gomme,  A  historical  commentary  on  Thucydides  :  Books  II, III. 
(Oxford  1956)  184f. 

See  III  Topic  (ii)  Theme  A,  page  73. 

II  Topic  (iii)  Theme  D,  page  41. 

Corinth  was  at  one  time  ally  of  Spart.a,  during  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  and  later. 

See  page  15.  75%  of  Lysias'  speech  is  devoted  to  the  glorifica¬ 

tion  of  the  past. 

See  II  Topic  (ii)  Theme  p,  page  29,  and  II  Topic  (iii)  Theme  F, 
page  42. 

Note,  however,  that  Hypereides  prosecuted  Demosthenes  in  323 
and  the  policies  of  the  two  diverged  .  cf .  0 .C .D.  331. 

II  Topic  (ii)  Theme  E,  Topic  (iii)  Theme  E. 

See  Plutarch  Theseus  XXV. 

b - 

See  H.  Caffiaux}  De  l'Qraison  Funebre  dans  la  Grece  paienne 
(Paris  1861)  125f.  for  details  on  the  papyrus. 

See  I  Theme  D,  page  9;  II  Topic  (iii)  Theme  J,  page  46. 

I  read  yevouc;  in  the  sense  "outside  the  race"  applying 

to  non-Athenians ;  cf.  Dem.  XXIII  24. 


19 


See  page  9. 

As  in  the  lyric  fragments  of  Simonides  or  Pindar,  or  the  choral 
odes  of  tragedy.  See  Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll ,  R. E .  II, ii  596. 
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20  See  F.J. Snell,  Lysias*  Epitaphios  (Oxford  1887)  8f.,  Burgess, 
op.  cit.  147. 

21  See  Burgess,  op.  cit.  156.  The  term  is  used  by  Menander  in  his 

TtepC  STt  LTCCcp  LCOV  ,  but  with  reference  to  private 

compositions. 

22  I  Theme  B,  page  6;  II  Topic  (ii)  Theme  D,  page  28,  Topic  (iii) 
Theme  D,  page  40;  III  Topic  (i)  Theme  B ,'  page  64. 

23  See  page  72. 

24  See  Gomme,  op. cit .  143. 

25  See  page  7. 

26  See  Aeschines ?  Against  Ctesiphon  154,  and  Anaximenes,  Rhet.  ad 

Alex.  II  1421b35. 

27  See  page  86. 

28  See  P.  Huby,  "The  Menexenus  reconsidered",  Thrones  is  2  (1957) 
104-114  , where  stress  is  layed  on  this  aspect  in  her  somewhat 
out-landish  interpretation  that  the  Menexenus  is  a  pamphlet  in 
defence  of  expenditure  on  war  orphans  by  the  State. 

29  See  page  60. 

30  See  Dem.  In  Lept.  141.  cf.  Thuc.  II  34,  where  he  says  that  the 
ceremony  took  place  each  year  when  it  was  felt  needed.  This 
could  in  practice  have  been  every  year,  particularly  during 

the  Peloponnesian  War.  After  the  war  perhaps  the  ceremony 
remained  a  yearly  event. 

31  See  H. A. Harris,  Greek  Athletes  and  Athletics  (London  1964)  35, 
although  he  does  not  mention  the  references  to  funeral  games 

in  the  Epitaphioi  Logoi. 


*■ 
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CHAPTER  V 


The  Epilogos  of  the  Epitaphios  Logos 


As  formal  speeches  the  Epitaphioi  Logoi  have  a  section  which 

,  1  ✓ 
forms  the  STClA-Oyop  or  Conclusion  ,  corresponding  to  the  Tipooi- 

ptOV  or  Introduction.  It  appears  in  only  four  of  the  five  extant 

2 

speeches;  no  epilogos  has  survived  from  Hypereides*  speech. 

There  are  three  common  themes  in  the  Conclusion,  as  follows: 

A.  Reference  to  mourning,  airoAocpUpajie  VO  l  . 

Thuc.  II  46.2;  Lysias  II  81;  Plato  239c  ; 

Dem.  LX  37.  ’ 


B.  Reference  to  the  custom  or  law,  VOjlOQ, 

Thuc.  II  46.1;  Lysias  II  81;  Plato  239c^; 
Dem.  LX  37. 


C. 


>r 


A  command  to  depart ,  ^•'71 ££ 


Thuc.  II  46.2;  Plato  239Cg;  Dem.  LX  37. 


A. 


Each  of  the  authors  makes  reference  to  mourning,  or  lament¬ 


ation.  Thucydides,  Plato  and  Demosthenes  bid  their  auditors  depart, 
having  made  their  lamentation,  using  an  almost  identical  formula: 
aAoXocpUpapevo  l  aTC  ITS  (Thuc.  46.2,  Plato  239c7^g)  and  ccrtOOUp- 

CXHEVOl  .  .  .CCTCITS  (Dem.  37).  Since  these  three  authors  do  not 


' 

' 
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incorporate  an  actual  lament  in  their  speeches,  one  may  assume  that  they 

refer  either  to  a  dirge  which  was  part  of  the  ceremony,  or  to  personal 

2 

mourning  accompanying  the  speech  ,  coq  TCpoaf)H£  t  £H&aTO)  "as  befits 

each  man"  (Thuc.  46.2).  The  funeral  speech  would  seem  to  be  more  of  a 

eulogy  and  a  consolation  than  a  lament. 

Lysias  alone  dwells  on  the  subject  of  lamentation,  as  we  al- 
4 

ready  observed.  It  was  suggested  that  it  was  optional,  or  a  matter  of 
personal  choice,  whether  an  orator  included  or  dismissed  the  lament. 

The  latter  would  be  the  case  when  the  orator  felt  it  his  duty  to  allevi¬ 
ate  grief,  rather  than  intensify  it.  Lysias,  however,  stresses  in  his 
conclusion  that  one  must  follow  the  custom  and  mourn  for  the  departed. 

He  does  not  suggest  any  termination  of  the  grief.  In  this  respect  he 
clearly  differs  from  the  other  authors. 

B.  Thucydides,  Plato  and  Demosthenes  mention  that  the  speech  has 

* 

been  delivered  in  accordance  with  the  custom,  or  law,  VO|lOCo  The 
question  of  the  VOJIOQ  has  been  considered  in  the  discussion  of  the 

Introductions  of  the  Epitaphioi  Logoi. ^  Lysias  calls  his  auditors  to 

*  '6 

follow  the  ancestral  custom,  TtG'.Tp  l  OQ  VO[XOQ  }  and  bewail  those  who 
are  receiving  burial.  His  allusion  to  the  V0[10Q  is  concerned  with  the 
practice  of  state  burial  in  public  ceremony,  and  not  specifically  with  the 
delivery  of  the  speech,  as  is  the  case  in  the  other  orators.  This 
omission  of  a  reference  to  the  speech  coincides  with  his  emphasis  on  the 
aspect  of  lamentation,  and  also  with  the  fact  that  he  makes  no  mention  of 
the  custom  in  his  Introduction  (1-3)  . 


. 


& 

__ 
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C.  The  command  to  depart  is  found  in  Thucydides,  Plato  and 

Demosthenes.  This  notion  suggests  that  the  Epitaphios  Logos  was  del¬ 
ivered  at  the  end  of  the  ceremony.  The  speech  could  well  have  been 
intended  in  part  as  final  encouragement  to  those  who  had  attended  the 
funeral.  Lysias  omits  this  theme,  making  his  last  words  a  reminder 
that  the  dead  should  be  mourned.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
Lysias  was  concerned  rather  with  lamentation  than  encouragement,  other 
than  that  of  personal  choice. 

■k  k  * 


Thucydides’  Conclusion  (46)  is  longer  than  the  others,  since 

he  incorporates  into  it  the  notion  that  the  city  will  look  after  the 

7 

children  of  the  dead.  He  leaves  his  auditors  with  an  optimistic  note, 
that  under  state  care  these  orphans  will  grow  to  manhood,  WCpe X  l poy 
aTsqxxvov  To~cf6e  is  next  to ~q  A.e  mopevo  iq  tgov  toicov6s 
cxyu) V03V  TCpOT  L0e~aa  ,  "the  state  thus  offering  a  beneficial 

crown  both  to  these  dead  and  to  the  survivors,  in  contests  such  as  these". 
Such  a  prize  produces  the  best  citizens,  OCV&p£Q  dplCTTOl  7to\  I.TSU  — 

OUT  IV.  With  these  words  of  encouragement,  though  somewhat  material¬ 
istic,  he  bids  the  mourners  depart,  to  live  on  with  fresh  hope  in  theirs. 


the  fairest  city. 


' 
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NOTES 


1  Aristotle  Rhet .  1419b^g  . 

2  The  final  portion  of  Hypereides  (41-43)  is  derived  from 
Stobaeus  Florilegia  124.36,  and  is  incomplete.  I  assume  it 
to  belong  to  the  consolation,  i.e.  section  III,  Topic  (ii), 
which  there  would  no  doubt  be  a  brief  epilogos  added. 

3  See  III  Topic  (ii)  Theme  A,  page  75. 

4  See  page  74. 

5  See  I  Theme  F,  page  11. 

6  See  Thuc.  II  43.  Like  Thucydides,  Lysias  accepts  the 

antiquity  of  the  custom. 


to 


7 


See  III  Topic  (ii)  Theme  H,  page  79. 


- 
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CHAPTER  VI 


G°rg  ias  and  Lycurgus 


(a)  Gorglas 

The  fragment  of  Gorgias  (Diels  II  86.6)^  is  included  here  on 

2 

account  of  its  being  commonly  regarded  as  a  portion  of  his  Funeral 
3 

Oration.  The  reasons  for  regarding  it  as  such  are  largely  unsubstan¬ 
tiated.  They  are,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  based  upon 
internal  evidence  alone;  certain  of  the  notions  contained  in  the  frag¬ 
ment  are  reminiscent  of  themes  found  in  an  Epitaphios  Logos,  as  will  be 
demonstrated  and  explained  shortly.  No  ancient  commentator  states  that 

it  is  from  a  Funeral  Oration  delivered  by  Gorgias.  In  addition,  it  does 

4 

not  exist  in  the  manuscript  of  an  ancient  author.  Maximus  Planudes 

5  6 

cites  it  in  his  commentary  on  Hermogenes  ,  or  from  Syrianus*  commentary 
on  Hermogenes,  stating  that  Hermogenes  got  it  from  Dionysius  of  Hali¬ 
carnassus.  ^  Finding  no  certain  lineage,  therefore,  unlike  my  predec¬ 
essors,  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  the  assumption  that  the  fragment 
belongs  to  an  Epitaphios  of  Gorgias  entirely  without  question. 

I  shall  first  give  a  literal  translation  of  the  fragment. 

"...  What  quality  was  lacking  in  these  men  which  ought  to 
be  present  in  men?  What  quality  was  there  which  should 
not  have  been?  May  I  have  the  power  to  speak  as  I  would, 
and  the  will  to  speak  as  I  should,  avoiding  the  jealousy 
5  of  the  gods  and  escaping  the  envy  of  men.  For  these  men 


89 


possessed  cxpeTT)  that  was  divine,  but  human  mortality, 
often  preferring  mildness  to  stern  justice,  often  the 
uprightness  of  reasoning  to  the  strictures  of  the  law; 
they  considered  that  this  was  the  most  sacred  and  uni- 
10  versal  law  -  namely  to  speak  and  be  silent,  to  do  and  let 
be;  two  duties  they  practised  above  all,  strength  of 
mind  and  strength  of  body  -  the  one  in  deliberation,  the 
other  in  execution;  they  protected  those  who  by  injustice 
were  unfortunate,  they  punished  those  who  by  injustice 
15  were  fortunate;  they  were  strict  in  the  face  of  profit, 
eventempered  in  the  face  of  propriety,  stopping  stupidity 
by  sensible  opinion;  they  were  insolent  to  the  insolent, 
honourable  to  the  honourable,  fearless  to  the  fearless, 
canning  amongst  the  cunning:  and  to  witness  these  facts 
20  they  set  up  the  trophies  of  their  enemies  ,  offerings  to 

Zeus  and  statues  to  these  men;  nor  were  they  inexperienced 
in  natural  strife,  nor  natural  desires,  nor  armoured  battle, 
nor  beauty-loving  peace;  they  were  proud  before  the  gods 
out  of  justice,  reverent  towards  their  parents  out  of  care, 
25  just  towards  their  fellow  citizens  through  equality,  right¬ 
eous  towards  their  friends  through  trust.  Consequently 
these  men  have  died,  but  our  longing  for  them  has  not  died 
with  them;  it  is  itself  deathless,  living  in  bodies  that 
are  not  deathless,  when  they  no  longer  live 
The  content  of  the  passage  is  praise  of  a  group  of  men  who 
have  died.  The  introductory  words  of  Planudes  (Syrianus)  assert  that 


■ 

' 
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the  passage  is  in  praise  of  Athenians  who  acted  bravely  in  war. 
Strangely,  the  author  concentrates  on  the  admirable  qualities  of  the 
men  as  citizens,  not  as  warriors. 

Themes  that  are  parallel  with  those  common  to  the  Epitaphioi 
Logoi  are  as  follows: 

A.  The  men's  &p£TT)  (line  6). 

cf.  I,  C;  II,  (ii)  C,  (iii)  C;  III,  (i)  A,  (ii)  F. 

B.  Justice  and  protection  of  the  wronged  (lines  3-14,  24). 

cf.  II,  (ii)  F,  (iii)  F,  (iv)  E;  III,  (i)  D. 

C.  Regard  for  parents  (line  24). 

cf.  Ill,  (ii)  H. 

D.  The  immortality  of  their  remembrance  (lines  26  to  end). 

cf.  Ill,  (ii)  E. 

We  may  note,  therefore,  that  there  do  exist  themes  parallel 
to  those  of  the  Epitaphioi  Logoi,  and  in  particular  with  the  third 
section,  the  "Present  Public  Funeral".  There  are,  however,  noteworthy 
differences  in  the  treatment  of  these  themes,  in  comparison  to  those  of 


the  Epitaphioi  Logoi. 


■ 


.  • 
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A.  In  this  theme,  the  men's  dpSTt)  is  not  restricted  to  the 
sense  of  "valour  of  war".  The  author  refers  to  the  men's  general 
excellence  (line  6) ,  and  proceeds  to  demonstrate  what  he  means  in  the 
following  lines. 

B.  On  the  question  of  justice,  we  find  that  the  theme  is  concerned 
with  the  men's  conduct  as  citizens,  and  not  as  soldiers  (lines  13-14  and 
24) .  This  civil,  context  is  parallel  to  the  theme  of  justice  in  Thuc¬ 
ydides  (37)  or  Demosthenes  (25-26) ,  where  they  discuss  justice  in 

g 

relation  to  democracy.  We  note,  however,  that  the  author  stresses  the 
men's  leniency  as  opposed  to  strict  enforcement  of  the  law,  a  notion 
which  is  removed  from  the  theme  of  justice  as  it  appears  in  the  Epita- 
phioi  Logoi. 

C.  Regard  for  parents  (line  24)  is  in  fact  a  reference  to  the 
men's  general  respect  towards  their  parents  and  not  in  the  sense  of  the 
city's  care  for  the  parents  of  the  deceased. 

D.  The  TCoGoq  dOoCVOCTOQ  is  similar  to  the  theme  of  deathless 
fame  which  appears  in  the  consolation  section  of  the  Epitaphioi  Logoi. 

The  antithesis  of  mortal  men  possessing  immortal  praise  seems  to  have 
been  commonplace. 

Themes  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Epitaphioi  Logoi  are: 

1)  uprightness  of  reason;  2)  knowledge  of  discretion;  3)  ability  to 

9 

deliberate  and  act;'  4)  self-restraint  and  even-temper:  5)  common  sense 


■ 
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6)  justified  pride;  7)  sense  of  equality  and  loyalty.  All  these 
themes  portray  the  citizens'  conduct  in  time  of  peace.  The  author 
also  mentions  the  men’s  ability  to  face  the  insolent,  the  fearless  and 
the  cunning  with  the  same  qualities,  as  well  as  the  honourable  with 
honour  (lines  17-19)  .  In  this  connection  he  states  that  they  have  set 
up  trophies  of  their  victories  (line  20)  .  The  following  statement  that 
they  were  not  inexperienced  in  war,  etc.,  is  extremely  odd;  if  the 
passage  is  supposed  to  praise  the  valorous  in  war,  the  author  must  be 
indulging  in  irony  at  this  point. 

If,  then,  one  accepts  from  the  meagre  internal  evidence  that 
this  passage  does  belong  to  Gorgias ’  Epitaphios  Logos,  whether  as  part 
of  praise  of  the  present  or  past  dead,  it  is  a  very  odd  passage  in 
comparison  to  the  other  Epitaphioi  Logoi. 


' 


■ 
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(b)  Lycurgus 

In  the  speech  Against  Leocrates,  Lycurgus,  as  speaker  for  the 
prosecution,  introduces  a  section  (46-51)  praising  the  dead  of  Chaeroneia 
(338  B.C.),  which  bears  certain  resemblances  to  an  Epitaphios  Logos. 

The  similarity  suggests  that  the  author  may  have  had  such  a  speech  in 
mind  when  composing  his  narration  and  proof.  His  purpose  is  to  show 
that  the  praises  of  the  brave  are  condemnation  of  men  of  the  opposite 
character  (46) .  Such  themes  as  belong  to  the  praises  of  the  dead  were 
uncommon  in  forensic  speeches,  which  fact  Lycurgus  recognizes  in  his 
appeal  to  the  jury  to  listen,  "forbearing  to  think  such  words  are  alien 
to  public  court-cases". 

We  may  consider  the  passage  as  parallel  to  the  third  section 
of  an  Epitaphios  Logos,  namely  the  "Present  Public  Funeral",  and  to  the 
first  topic  within  that  section,  "Praise  of  those  who  died".  Themes 
which  are  reminiscent  of  that  part  of  an  Epitaphios  are  as  follows: 

A.  The  fact  that  the  men  were  0CV&p£Q  dya6o l  J  their  dpexf)  . 

(1)  dv&p£Q  dyaGot  46(twice)  ,48,49,51. 

(2)  dpETT]  48,49,50. 

(3)  dvGpela  47,51. 

cf.  Ill,  Topic  (i)  Theme  A. 

B .  They  deserve  Praise  and  Honour  . 

46,51. 

cf.  Ill,  Topic  (i)  Theme  B. 


■' 
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C.  They  fought  for  Freedom,  opposing  slavery. 

47 , 48 , 49 ( twice) , 50 ( twice) . 

cf.  Ill,  Topic  (i)  Theme  C. 

D.  The  Danger  they  encountered,  and  safety. 

46 (twice) ,47,48,50. 

cf.  Ill,  Topic  (i)  Theme  E. 

E.  They  chose  a  Noble  Death. 

47,49,50. 

cf.  Ill,  Topic  (i)  Theme  F. 

These  themes  differ  very  little  from  their  counterparts  in 
the  III  Topic  (i)  of  the  Epitaphioi  Logoi.  One  might  mention  under 
theme  C,  on  the  notion  of  freedom,  that  Lycurgus  declares  (50)  that  the 
freedom  of  Greece  is  buried  with  the  bodies  of  the  men  who  died.  This 
could  be  a  euphemistic  expression  of  Athens'  defeat.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  exact  notion  is  found  in  Lysias'  speech  (60),  where  he  says  that  it 
would  have  been  fitting  for  all  Greece  to  come  and  mourn  over  the  Athen¬ 
ians  defeated  by  the  Persians  and  Spartans,  since  Greek  freedom  was 
buried  with  them.  Demosthenes  maintains  (23)  that  the  freedom  of 
Greece  was  preserved  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  men's  lives,  the  same  men 
to  whom  Lycurgus  refers.  Both  Demosthenes  and  Lycurgus"^  use  the  same 
elements  of  the  theme,  but  arrive  at  different  conclusions.  The  latter 
reflects  the  pessimism  of  Lysias,  rather  than  the  more  optimistic  out¬ 


look  of  Demosthenes. 
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On  the  theme  of  noble  death  (Theme  E)  we  note  that  Lycurgus 
expands  the  notion  of  sacrifice  of  life  (cf.  Thuc .  II  43.1),  when  he 
declares  that  the  men  believed  their  own  bodies  were  a  surer  defence 
than  stone  barriers  (47). 

There  are  certain  notions  which  reflect  themes  from  other 
subdivisions  or  topics  of  an  Epitaphios  Logos.  These  are  as  follows: 

F.  Loyalty  to  the  land  in  which  they  were  born. 

48 

cf.  II,  Topic  (i)  Theme  A.  (Autochthony) 

G.  The  Athenians  were  alone  in  their  achievement. 

50 

cf.  II,  Topic  (iii)  Theme  I. 

H.  They  were  victorious  in  their  death. 

49 

cf.  Ill,  Topic  (ii)  Theme  D.  (Fortunate  in  death) 

F.  It  would  seem  that  Lycurgus  was  influenced  by  the  theme  of 

autochthony  in  his  involved  argument  (48)  that  "Just  as  not  everyone  is 
equally  well  inclined  towards  natural  and  adopted  parents,  so  too  are 
they  rather  ill-disposed  towards  lands  not  belonging  to  them  naturally, 
but  later  acquired.".  In  other  words  Lycurgus  expresses  a  notion  which 
appears  in  Demosthenes'  treatment  of  the  euysveux  topic  (4),  namely 
his  comparison  of  aliens  to  a  city  being  like  TODQ  C  LcJTIO  i,  r)To0c;  , 


. 
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adopted  children.  In  Demosthenes  we  find  that  the  fact  of  Attica  being 
the  natural  parent  of  the  Athenians  explains  their  loyalty  to  her. 
Foreigners  who  have  not  been  born  there  are  not  so  inclined  to  fight 
for  an  adopted  parent. 

G.  Lycurgus  points  to  Athenian  individuality  with  respect  to 
their  desire  of  preserving  freedom  (50).  This  theme  appears  in  sub¬ 
division  II  of  the  Epitaphioi  Logoi,  on  the  subject  of  historical 
ancestors.  It  is  absent  from  subdivision  III  of  the  Epitaphioi  Logoi 
for  no  apparent  reason. 

H.  The  notion  that  the  dead  were  victorious  in  their  death  may 
be  compared  with  the  consolatory  theme  of  their  being  fortunate  ,  g{j5rx (, - 

jlOVSQ  ,  in  death,  found  in  subdivision  III,  topic  (ii)  of  the  Epita¬ 
phioi  Logoi.  One  also  finds  a  similar  notion  in  Demosthenes'  discussion 
(IS)  of  victory  and  defeat,  in  which  he  shows  that  the  dead  demonstrated 
their  (XpSTT)  by  dying. 

There  are  notions  in  Lycurgus'  speech  which  do  not  appear  in 
the  Epitaphioi  Logoi;  for  example,  he  draws  to  the  attention  of  the 
Athenians  that  they  alone  know  how  to  honour  avSpSQ  dyocOot  (51). 

He  compares  Athens  with  other  cities.  The  latter  have  set  up  statues 
to  athletes  in  their  agoras ,  whereas  Athenians  honour  their  generals  thus. 
In  fact  few  were  honoured  thus.^  Perhaps  he  alludes  to  Harmodius  and 
Aris togeiton .  Nevertheless,  whether  accurate  or  not,  the  notion  is  an 
example  of  something  not  found  in  the  Epitaphioi  Logoi. 


' 
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It  may  be  seen  from  the  above  account  of  the  themes  in 
Lycurgus’  praise  of  the  dead  that  he  makes  use  of  themes  from  the 
appropriate  subdivision  of  an  Epitaphios  Logos,  together  with  a  few 
individual  notions.  The  passage  is  hardly  as  Dobson  says  "nothing 
but  a  condensed  funeral  speech  There  is  no  "Glorification  of 

Athens",  no  "Consolation  and  Exhortation".  If  anything  it  is  a 
condensation  of  the  section  which  praises  the  dead;  no  more. 


NOTES 


1  H.  Diels ,Fragmente  der  Vorsokratiker  (Berlin  1956)  II  285. 

2  See  F.  Blass, op.  cit.  I  59,60. 

H.  Caffiaux,  "Sur  le  fragment  d’Oraison  Fun^bre  attribue 
a  Gorgias"  R.E.G.  1  (1888)  328. 

H.  Diels,  op.  cit.  285. 

W.  Vollgraff,  L ^raison  Funebre.  de  Gorgias  (Leiden  1952)  1. 

3  Philos tratus , Lives  of  the  sophists  I  9,  refers  to  an  Epitaphios 
delivered  by  Gorgias. 

4  A  13th  century  monk  of  Byzantium:  see  Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll ,  R. E . , 
XX  ii  2202. 

5  A  2nd  century  A.D.  rhetorician:  see  Ch.  Walz,  Rhetores  Graeci  V 
(Stuttgart  1832)  458-551. 

6  A  5th  century  A.D.  rhetoriciati. 

7  See  H.  Usener  and  L.  Radermacher  Dionysius  Halicarnas seus  : 
Opuscula  1  (Leipzig  1899,  reprint  Stuttgart  1965)  127f. 
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See  II  Topic  (iv)  Theme  E,  page  53. 
See,  however,  Thuc .  II  40.3. 
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10  For  a  comparison  of  Demosthenes'  Epitaphios  and  Lycurgus  46-51, 
see  P.  Maas,  '  Zitate  aus  Demosthenes'  Epitaphios  bei  Lykurgos" 
Hermes  LXIII  (1928)  258-260. 

11  Few  were  honoured  thus:  see  A.  Petrie  Lycurgus :  The  Speech 
Against  Leocrates  (  Cambridge  1922)  116. 

12  See  J.F.  Dobson,  The  Greek  Orators  (London  19.19)  112. 

Appendix  to  Chapter  VI 

In  addition  to  the  excerpts  from  Gorgias  and  Lycurgus  there  is 
a  passage  in  Herodotus  Histories  (IX  27)  that  bears  some  relationship 
to  the  Epitaphioi  Logoi.  Herodotus  reports  the  debate  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  Tegeans  over  their  positions  on  the  battle-field  at 
Plataea  (479  B.C.).  Each  party  claims  precedence  over  the  other  by 
recalling  the  exploits  of  their  respective  ancestors.  The  three 
mythological  examples  employed  by  the  Athenians  are  precisely  those 
that  constitute  topic  (ii)  of  the  "Glorification  of  Athens"  in  the 
Epitaphioi  Logoi  (page  23  ff) .  The  appearance  of  these  myths  in  such 
a  speech  does  not  necessarily  prove  reliance  on  an  Epitaphios  Logos, 
but  hints  at  a  set  tradition  of  mythological  examples.  The  Athenians 
also  draw  attention  to  the  battle  of  Marathon  (cf.  II  Topic  (iii) 

Theme  B) .  Since,  however,  this  was  a  recent  victory  (490  B.C.),  it  is 
only  natural  that  the  Athenians  include  it  as  a  glorious  exploit  of  the 


past . 
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CHAPTER  VII 


Conclus ion 

From  the  preceding  discussion  of  common  themes  and  topics  found 
in  the  Epitaphioi  Logoi  it  should  be  possible  to  determine  the  nature  of 
an  Epitaphios  Logos.  We  may  conclude  that  the  common  elements  noted  and 
listed  below  indicate  the  traditional  and  distinctive  features  such  as 
any  author  wishing  to  compose  an  Epitaphios  Logos  would  adopt  and  adapt 
to  his  own  particular  occasion.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  major 
subdivisions  and  topics  are  common  to  all  authors,  but  that  differences 
occur  with  regard  to  emphasis  placed  on  those  subdivisions  and  topics, 
and  also  to  the  treatment  of  themes  within  them.  The  conclusion  will, 
therefore,  fall  into  two  parts:  i)  the  nature  of  an  Epitaphios  Logos; 
ii)  summary  of  the  individual  authors'  treatment  of  the  Epitaphios  Logos. 

i)  The  nature  of  an  Epitaphios  Logos. 

To  summarise  the  characteristic  features  of  the  speech  we  shall 
begin  with  a  list  of  the  subdivisions,  topics  and  themes  considered  in 
the  previous  chapters,  as  follows: 

I .  Introduction. 

A.  Speaking  over  the  dead. 

B.  The  dead  deserve  praise  and  remembrance. 

C.  The  fact  that  the  dead  were  .  OCV&p£Q  aycoOoi  ,  their 

dp£TT) . 
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II. 


D.  Words  cannot  match  their  deeds. 

E.  Public  funeral,  decreed  by  the  State. 

F.  The  law  or  custom  authorising  this  speech. 

G.  Others  who  have  spoken  previously. 

Glorification  of  Athens. 

(i)  Nobility  of  Birth. 

A.  Autochthony. 

B.  Athenian  individuality  in  this  respect. 

C.  The  land  is  their  mother. 

D.  Fruits  of  the  earth  nourish  them. 

(ii)  Mythological  Ancestors. 

A.  Forefathers. 

B.  Myths  employed, 

C.  The  fact  that  they  were  OCV&pep  dyaOot  ,  their  (XpSTT)'  . 

D.  They  are  worthy  of  praise. 

E.  They  fought  for  freedom,  opposing  slavery. 

F.  They  fought  for  justice  against  injustice. 

G.  The  danger  they  faced,  and  safety. 

H.  Not  wishing  to  speak  at  length. 

(iii)  Historical  Ancestors. 

A.  Fathers. 

B.  Events  cited. 

C.  The  fact  that  they  were  av5p£Q  aya0Ol  >  their  ap£TT)  • 

D. 


E. 


They  are  worthy  of  praise  and  remembrance. 
They  fought  for  freedom,  opposing  slavery. 
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F. 

They  fought  for  justice  against  injustice. 

G. 

The  danger  they  faced,  and  safety. 

H. 

Defence  and  help  rendered. 

I. 

They  were  alone  in  performing  these  deeds. 

J. 

A  question  of  speaking  in  detail. 

(iv)  Constitution  of  the  State. 


A. 

The  Athenian  constitution  was  a  democracy. 

B. 

Comparison  with  other  constitutions. 

C. 

Freedom. 

D. 

Equality. 

E. 

Justice. 

III.  The  Present  Public  Funeral. 

(i)  Praise  of  the  men  who  died. 


A. 

The  fact  that  they  were  avbpsc,  ayocOoi  ,  their  apex f) . 

B. 

They  are  worthy  of  praise  and  remembrance. 

C. 

They  fought  for  freedom,  opposing  slavery. 

D. 

They  fought  for  justice  against  injustice. 

E. 

The  danger  they  faced,  and  safety. 

F. 

They  chose  a  noble  death. 

G. 

On  speaking  adequately. 

(ii)  Consolation  arid  Exhortation. 


A. 

Lamentation  for  the  dead. 

B. 

Bereavement  of  parents. 

C. 

Consolation  of  parents. 

D.  The  men  were  fortunate  in  their  death. 


' 
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E.  They  achieve  deathless  fame. 

F.  The  fact  that  they  were  CCV&p dyccBot  ,  their  dpeT f| . 

G.  Emulation. 

H.  Care  of  parents  and  children  by  the  state. 

I.  Public  funeral  and  games. 

J.  Afterlife. 

IV.  Conclusion. 

A.  Reference  to  mourning. 

B.  Reference  to  the  custom  or  law. 

C.  A  command  to  depart. 

As  a  formal  speech  the  Epitaphios  Logos  must  have  an  Introduction, 

I,  and  Conclusion,  IV.  The  Introduction  tends  to  be  brief,  but  indicates 

certain  important  features.  The  authors  state  that  they  speak  over  the 

dead  at  a  public  funeral,  which  is  significant,  since  the  practice,  as 

far  as  we  know,  was  singular  to  Athens. ^  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the 

orator  is  composing  the  speech  over  the  dead  as  a  group  is  distinctive; 

2 

the  practice  ceases  after  Hypereides,  giving  way  to  the  encomium,  which 

was  normally  composed  for  one  person  and  not  necessarily  delivered  in 

3 

public.  Encomia  have  survived  from  the  same  period  as  the  Epitaphioi 
Logoi,  but  the  latter  remain  distinct  on  account  of  the  plurality  of  the 
deceased  and  the  public  delivery.  The  authors  also  state  that  their 
words  cannot  match  the  deeds  of  the  dead.  This  is  to  prepare  the 
auditors  for  any  shortcomings  they  might  find  in  the  orator’s  speech. 

This  commonplace  appears  elsewhere  in  the  speech,  but  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  determine  whether  the  sentiment  was  genuinely  felt  or  not. 

It  is  a  method  of  praise  as  well  as  an  apology  on  the  part  of  the  author. 


t 
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The  Conclusion  in  all  but  Thucydides  is  no  more  than  a  sentence 

of  a  few  words  long.  The  Epilogos  in  Greek  oratory  tends  to  be  less 

elaborate  than  the  Latin  counterpart,  but  the  extreme  brevity  of  the 

Epilogos  in  the  Epitaphioi  Logoi  is  not  paralleled  elsewhere  Greek 

4 

oratory.  Aristotle  gives  four  main  types  of  Conclusion.  The  first, 
"creating  a  favourable  opinion  of  oneself",  applies  to  forensic  speeches.'* 
The  other  three,  "amplification  and  extenuation",  "excitement  of  emotions" 
and  "recapitulation  to  refresh  memory"  may  be  applied  to  epideictic 
oratory;  but  when  the  purpose  of  the  Epitaphios  Logos  is  a  combination 
of  praise,  consolation  and  exhortation,  the  need  for  such  methods  of 
concluding  is  minimal.  It  was  felt  sufficient  to  bid  the  mourners 
depart,  having  made  their  lamentation.  Thucydides  alone  incorporates 
themes  additional  to  the  normal  practice,  and  these  may  be  categorized 
in  Aristotle's  type  "amplification  and  extenuation";  for  he  mentions 
the  city's  care  of  the  children  of  the  deceased  and  a  further  exhor¬ 
tation  that  the  greatest  prize  produces  the  best  citizens. ^ 

The  major  subdivisions  of  the  Epitaphios  Logos  comprise  (a) 
"Glorification  of  Athens",  II,  (b)  "Praise  of  the  men  who  died"  and 
"Consolation  and  Exhortation  of  the  Survivors",  III.  We  observed  that 
in  the  earlier  authors  (Thucydides,  Plato  and  Lysias)  the  "Glorification 
of  Athens"  received  a  larger  percentage  of  the  orator's  time,  whereas 
in  the  later  authors  (Demosthenes  and  Hypereides)  the  "Praise  of  the 
men  who  died"  becomes  the  main  focus  of  attention.  This  transference 
of  emphasis  from  past  to  present  marks  a  major  change  in  the  approach 
to  the  Epitaphioi  Logoi.  We  may  note,  however,  that  all  authors  are 
concerned  with  the  element  of  praise;  none  of  the  authors  devotes  much 

g 

space  to  the  "Consolation  and  Exhortation".  It  is  praise,  therefore. 


- 
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that  is  the  principal  constituent  of  the  Epitaphios  Logos,  and  thus  the 

Epitaphios  Logos  is  classified  as  epideictic  in  Aristotle’s  division  of 

9 

the  types  of  speeches. 

Within  the  epideictic  branch  of  oratory  there  are  a  variety 

of  different  types  of  composition.  The  four  types  to  which  Aristotle 

most  often  refers,10  etu  iT&cp  l  oq  ,  raxvriyup  LWOQ  ,  raxpa&O^OC  £yKa)[.Lia, 

,  "Epitaphios,  Panegyric,  Paradoxical  Encomia  and 

Encomia",  are  those  which  were  best  developed*1  in  the  period  with  which 

12 

we  are  concerned.  In  Menander's  treatise  on  epideictic  literature 
we  find  detailed  rules  for  twenty-three  kinds  of  epideictic  speech; 
for  example  the  [3acf  IHOQ  XoyOQ  ,  a  speech  praising  a  ruler; 

ysvs6\iaHOQ  XoyOQ  ,  a  birthday  speech;  Tipsa(3eUT  LHOQ 

XoyOQ  ,  an  ambassador's  speech;  [iOVW&ta  ,  a  plaint;  etc.  Such 
sub-species  emerged  later  than  the  period  of  the  extant  Epitaphioi 
Logoi.  It  is  therefore  sufficient  to  consider  the  Epitaphios  Logos 
in  relation  to  the  other  types  of  epideictic  oratory  mentioned  by 


Aristotle,  specifically  the  Panegyric  and  Encomium. 


.  13 


Glorification  of  the  past  might  be  found  in  the  Panegyric 

as  well  as  the  Epitaphios.  Praise  of  the  present  dead  might  appear 

14 

in  Encomium.  What  is  essentially  distinctive  about  the  Epitaphios 

is  the  appearance  of  both  these  components.  The  glorification  of  the 

past  is  not  praise  for  its  own  sake,  but  bears  a  direct  relationship 

to  the  praise  of  the  present  dead,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  correspondence 

of  themes  in  the  two  subdivisions.  The  praise  of  the  present  dead  is 

not  confined  to  any  one  individual,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  Encomium, 

but  eulogizes  the  Athenians  as  a  group.  The  attributes  of  one  and  ail 

15 


are  praised  together. 


Furthermore,  neither  Panegyric  nor  Encomium 


' 
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includes  the  topic  of  consolation  and  exhortation. 

It  is  not  the  individual  components  of  the  speech  which  are 

always  distinctive  in  themselves,  but  rather  the  combination  of  these 

components  which  constitutes  an  Epitaphios.  Thus  within  the  sections 

of  the  speech  devoted  to  the  praise  of  the  past  we  may  find  parallels 

from  other  types  of  epideictic  oratory;  for  example,  the  grouping  of 

myths  used  in  the  Epitaphios  corresponds  to  that  of  Isocrates  in  the 

Panegyricus  (54-56).  The  glories  of  the  Persian  Wars  appear  in  poetry 

16 

as  well  as  prose,  for  example  in  Pindar  or  Aeschylus.  The  combination 

of  themes  such  as  the  myths  employed  by  the  authors,  together  with  the 

other  themes  observed  in  the  sections  of  praise,  would  indicate  that 

a  speech  thus  composed  was  an  Epitaphios  Logos,  not  a  Panegyric. 

It  is  also  characteristic  of  an  Epitaphios  Logos  to  state,  in 

those  sections  of  praise,  that  the  ancestors  and  the  dead,  for  whom 

the  speech  is  delivered,  deserve  praise. ^  They  have  both  demonstrated 

their  dperrr]  ^  in  their  fight  for  freedom^  and  justice,  ^  placing 

21  22 

themselves  in  danger  and  showing  their  superiority  to  other  Greeks 

in  this  respect.  The  "Praise  of  the  men  who  died"  may  be  expanded  by 

23 

such  themes  as  their  self-sacrifice  or  choice  of  noble  death.  There 

are  two  other  characteristic  topics  of  importance  which  occur,  namely 

24  25 

Athenian  autochthony  and  democracy,  together  with  their  appropriate 
themes.  Both  topics  enhance  the  praise  of  the  men  by  calling  to  mind 
the  noble  birth  and  education  which  will  necessarily  produce  men  who 
will  act  in  a  praiseworthy  manner. 


The  secondary  purpose  of  the  Epitaphios  Logos,  after  that  of 
praise,  is  to  console  and  exhort  the  survivors.  With  the  exception 
of  Lysias,  the  orators  decline  to  participate  in  any  lament,  in  order. 


. 
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26 

rather,  to  console  and  alleviate  the  grief  of  the  parents  and  relatives. 

27 

This  they  do  by  reminding  the  parents  of  the  men's  fortune  in  death 

28 

and  their  immortal  memory.  The  authors  then  proceed  to  encourage  the 

29 

survivors  to  emulate  the  dead  and  also  to  take  care  of  those  left  un- 

30 

protected  by  them.^  The  "Consolation  and  Exhortation",  despite  its 
being  granted  comparatively  little  space  in  the  speech,  is  the  distinc¬ 
tive  feature  par  excellence  of  an  Epitaphios  Logos.  The  consolation 

31 

did  later  develop  into  a  branch  of  epideictic  oratory,  but,  as  in 
case  of  Encomium,  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  Epitaphioi  Logoi; 
for  the  "Consolatio"  does  not  have  as  its  primary  component  the  praise 
of  past  and  present  dead. 

The  Epitaphios  Logos,  therefore,  may  be  defined  as  an  epideictic 
speech  possessing  a  prooimion  and  epilogos,  not  unlike  deliberative  or 
forensic  speeches.  The  central  portion  of  the  speech  is  concerned 
primarily  with  praise,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  narration  and 
proofs  found  in  the  deliberative  and  forensic  speeches.  This  central 
portion  contains  a  combination  of  praise  of  the  past,  praise  of  a  group 
of  men  who  have  died,  together  with  consolation  and  exhortation  of  the 
survivors.  The  combination  of  these  components  parts  distinguishes  the 
Epitaphios  from  Panegyric  or  Encomium.  Each  of  the  component  parts 
must  be  present  if  the  Epitaphios  is  to  be  complete. 

ii)  The  individual  features  of  the  Epitaphioi  Logoi. 

The  common  topics  and  themes  that  have  been  observed  are 
the  traditional  elements  which  each  author  felt  necessary  or  natural  to 
be  included  in  his  speech.  These  elements  reveal  but  a  part  of  the 
tradition  of  the  Epitaphios  Logos;  many  aspects  still  remain  obscure. 


. 
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There  is  substantial  variation  of  treatment  amongst  the  extant  speeches, 
which  to  a  certain  degree  accounts  for  the  difficulties  in  establishing 
an  accurate  description  of  the  tradition  and  its  development.  Original 
and  individual  topics  and  themes  may  be  introduced  into,  or  superimposed 
upon,  a  traditional  structure  when  the  author  has  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  particular  situation,  or  when  the  author's  own  special  purpose 
dictates  his  approach  to  the  speech.  Examination  of  such  individual 
features  will  not  lead  to  an  absolute  understanding  of  the  tradition 
of  the  Epitaphios  Logos.  Nonetheless,  since  each  extant  speech  shows 
the  individuality  of  the  author  in  some  aspect,  an  examination  of  the 
individual  features  necessarily  becomes  part  of  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  Epitaphioi  Logoi. 

(a)  Thucydides. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  speech  Thucydides  hints  at  his 
deviation  from  the  traditional  form  of  an  Epitaphios  Logos.  In  the 
introduction  (35),  the  speaker  says  he  did  not  believe  a  speech  neces¬ 
sary  on  such  occasions.  At  the  end  of  the  chapter,  however,  he  declares 
he  will  speak  in  accordance  with  the  custom  (35.3),  after  describing 
the  difficulty  involved  (35.2).  From  his  initial  pretence  of  reluctance 
to  give  the  speech  we  feel  a  greater  sense  of  the  speech's  importance, 
since  the  author  has  decided  it  is  appropriate  on  this  occasion.  Such 
a  device  is  not  found  in  the  other  speeches. 

Ancestors  are  worthy  of  praise  (36.1,  2),  but  we  find  Thucydides 
dismissing  the  topic  with  an  explanation  also  found  in  the  later  authors, 
namely  that  he  does  not  wish  to  speak  at  length  on  what  is  already  known. 
Rather  he  deems  it  fitting  to  describe  the  sort  of  training,  government ? 


. 
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and  way  of  life  that  is  Athenian.  (36.4)  This  description  occupies 
chapters  37  to  41.  The  purpose  of  Thucydides'  Epitaphios  Logos,  as  I 
see  it,  is  twofold:  i)  as  a  consolation  to  the  bereaved  (42-45),  which 
belongs  to  the  traditional  form,  and  ii)  as  encouragement  to  the  Athenians, 
bereaved  and  other  alike,  by  means  of  a  eulogy  of  contemporary  Athens, 
in  order  to  raise  their  spirits  to  pursuing  the  war  in  the  following 
year.  To  enhance  and  emphasize  for  this  eulogy  he  diminishes  the  role 
of  "Praise  of  Ancestors"  to  the  barest  minimum. 

There  are  certain  features  of  this  eulogy  which  correspond  to 
common  themes  and  topics  that  belong  to  the  Epitaphioi  Logoi.  These 
are  as  follows: 


1) 

Democracy 

37  and  40.2 

cf . 

II, 

Topic 

(iv)  . 

2) 

Freedom 

40.5 

cf . 

II, 

Topic 

(ii)  Theme  E, 

Topic 

(iii)  Theme  E. 

3) 

Danger 

39.1  and  40.4 

cf . 

II, 

Topic 

(ii)  Theme  G, 

Topic 

(iii)  Theme  G. 

4) 

Superiority 

39.1  and  41.1 

cf . 

II, 

Topic 

(iii)  Theme  I. 

5) 

&p£T'fj  etc 

.37.1,  39.1,  4, 

cf . 

II, 

Topic 

(ii)  Theme  C, 

and  40.4 

Topic 

(iii)  Theme  C. 

The  parallels  are  few,  however,  and  this  type  of  eulogy  unique  amongst 
the  extant  Epitaphioi  Logoi. 

Thucydides  begins  with  an  account  of  the  democratic  system  at 

Athens,  which  acts  as  a  basis  for  the  city's  greatness  (37).  He  proceeds 

to  demonstrate  the  benefits  a  citizen  may  derive  from  a  well-governed 

city,  i.e.  the  opportunity  to  relax  and  enjoyment  of  the  economic  wealth 

that  pours  in  (38).  He  compares  the  Athenian  military  system  with  that 

of  Sparta,  showing  the  liberal  attitudes  of  the  Athenians,  who  prevent 

32 

no  person  from  observing  their  activities  (39.1).  Furthermore  Athens 
stands  and  can  stand  alone  (39.3),  whereas  Sparta  depends  upon  her  allies 


, 


' 

' 
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(39.2).  Despite  her  apparent  ease  in  comparison  with  Sparta,  Athens  can 
still  produce  avbpeq  ayocOot  (39.4). 

In  direct  contrast  to  military  affairs,  the  following  portion 
of  the  speech  (40-41)  is  devoted  to  Athenian  love  of  the  arts  and  proof 
that  the  Athenians  can  combine  this  love  with  manliness  and  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  participate  in  public  affairs;  for  "we  Athenians"  consider  the 
man  wTho  does  not  as  useless,  dxp£*lOQ  (40.2).  In  their  projects  they 
desire  preliminary  reflection,  though  not  to  the  extent  of  delay  (40.3). 

It  is  implied  that  the  Athenians  can  strike  a  balance  between  rashness 
and  hesitation.  Their  loyalty  to  friends  is  also  mentioned  (40.4).  In 
all  these  respects  the  Athenians  prove  themselves  superior  to  others  in 
civil  as  well  as  military  conduct.  As  a  result  the  characteristic  attri¬ 
butes  of  Athens,  that  is  of  her  citizens,  become  an  education  to  the 
rest  of  Greece  (41.1).  The  author  maintains  that  Athens'  power  is  for 
all  to  see  in  the  deeds  of  her  men,  not  in  the  praises  of  any  poet  (41.4). 
In  conclusion  he  links  the  whole  section  again  with  the  occasion  of  the 
speech  by  saying  that  it  was  for  such  a  city  that  these  men  died  and 
that  it  is  fitting  for  each  and  every  man  of  those  left  to  follow  their 
example  and  die  willingly  for  her. 

In  this  eulogy  of  Athens  and  the  Athenians  the  author  wishes 
to  focus  attention  on  the  objective  for  wThich  the  Athenians  were  fight¬ 
ing.  Its  function  is  much  the  same  as  a  glorification  of  the  deeds  of 

33 

ancestors,  namely  to  create  a  standard  for  emulation. 

In  the  second  major  section  of  the  speech,  the  "Present  Public 
Funeral",  Thucydides  again  indicates  his  use  of  the  traditional  frame- 

O  / 

work.  We  find  praise  of  the  men  who  died  and  consolation  and  exhor¬ 
tation  of  the  survivors.  Again  the  material  is  developed  in  an  original 


. 
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and  striking  manner,  which  elevates  the  speech  above  the  other  Epitaphioi 
Logoi.  The  subdivision  of  the  section  into  topics  (i)  and  (ii)  is  not 
altogether  rigid.  We  do  find  an  element  of  exhortation  in  (i) ,  namely 
in  his  plea  to  those  present  (43.1)  to  gaze  upon  the  power  of  Athens 
day  by  day  and  to  become  lovers  of  her. 

One  major  difference  between  Thucydides  and  the  other  authors 
lies  in  his  expansion  of  the  theme  of  consolation  to  the  parents  of  the 
dead.  In  a  passage  of  extraordinary  rationality  Thucydides  calls  upon 
those  who  are  still  young  enough  to  have  more  children  to  live  in  hope 
of  producing  more  Athenian  citizens.  The  children  will  bring  eventual 
forgetfulness  of  those  lost  and  will  also-  be  of  assistance  to  the  city; 
for  the  children  will  eventually  be  guardians  of  the  city  and  their 
parents  will  be  prevented  from  making  rash  judgments  since  they  must 
take  thought  for  their  children's  safety  (44.3).  The  rationality  seen 
in  this  statement  of  Thucydides  is  an  example  of  an  intellectual  honesty 
seldom  encountered  in  the  other  Epitaphioi  Logoi,  which  helps  raise 
this  speech  above  the  others.  The  speaker  then  turns  to  the  old.  They 
must  count  their  life  fortunate  in  the  knowledge  that  the  remainder  will 
be  short.  This  bleak  consolation  is  perhaps  the  strangest  consolation 
of  those  that  appear  in  the  Epitaphioi  Logoi.  It  again  exemplifies 
Thucydides'  rationality.  The  old  will  inevitably  die  soon,  but  perhaps 
he  intends  to  associate  their  fortune  with  the  fortune  of  those  who 
have  just  died  (cf.  44.1).  The  old  should  derive  comfort  from  their 
sons'  immortal  honour,  as  honour-loving  people  (44.4).  Words  specifi¬ 
cally  directed  to  the  brothers  and  wives  of  the  dead  (45)  is  another 
unique  aspect  of  Thucydides'  consolation.  In  the  other  speeches  only 
parents  and  sons  are  mentioned. 


. 
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The  unusual  nature  of  Thucydides’  epilogos  (46)  has  already 
3  3 

been  noted.  The  author  summarizes  the  whole  tenour  of  his  speech 
in  one  sentence  (46.1),  "where  the  prizes  for  excellence  are  the 
greatest,  there  one  finds  the  best  citizens."  In  content  the  speech 
of  Thucydides  far  surpasses  any  of  the  other  Epitaphioi  Logoi. 

(b)  Lysias. 

Lysias'  speech  perhaps  shows  the  least  deviation  from  the 

3  6 

proposed  structure  of  an  Epitaphios  Logos.  As  far  as  emphasis  is 
concerned,  Lysias  devotes  the  largest  percentage  of  space  to  the 
"Glorification  of  Athens",  in  particular  to  praise  of  mythological 
and  historical  ancestors.  He  gives  detail  which  the  other  orators 
omit,  and  as  a  result  the  actual  dead,  over  whom  he  delivers  the 
speech,  become  almost  insignificant.  The  composition  of  such  a 
detailed  account  seems  to  be  Lysias’  interpretation  of  the  tradition 
to  glorify  Athens.  One  may  suppose  that  it  was  over-emphasis  of  this 
traditional  topic  that  caused  other  orators,  especially  Demosthenes 
and  Hypereides,  to  dismiss  the  topic  in  order  to  give  due  prominence 
to  the  actual  dead. 

In  his  praise  of  ancestors,  Lysias  seems  to  draw  his  narrative 
to  a  close  at  chapters  58  to  60,  having  briefly  alluded  to  the  disaster 
at  Aegospotami  and  naval  action  in  the  Aegean  in  the  390’s.  One  would 
expect  at  this  point  in  the  speech,  therefore,  to  find  the  transition 
made  to  the  present  and  praise  of  the  dead  to  be  given.  Lysias,  how¬ 
ever,  suddenly  reverts  back  to  an  event  which  occurred  not  long  after 
Aegospotami,  namely  the  democratic  uprising  in  the  Piraeus  (61-66). 

This  isolation  gives  the  event  undue  prominence  and  makes  Lysias' 


. 
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concern  with  the  contemporary  situation  of  the  Corinthian  War  even  more 
diminished  in  importance. 

37 

We  already  noted  one  oddity  in  Lysias'  Introduction.  His 

phraseology  would  indicate  that  more  than  one  person  spoke  over  the 

present  dead.  The  question  was  discussed  in  some  length  and  a  possible 

explanation  given  that  the  author  was  referring  to  informal  words  spoken 

on  the  dead  as  well  the  official  speech  which  he  was  delivering.  It 

need  only  be  mentioned  at  this  point  as  an  example  of  an  individual 

feature  of  Lysias'  speech,  without  further  discussion. 

Another  individual  feature  of  Lysias  is  his  mention  of  two 

men  by  name,  Themistocles  (42)  and  Myronides  (52).  These  were  two 

notable  Athenian  generals.  Although  the  two  are  not  exalted  by  being 

named,  it  is  unusual  in  that  we  do  not  find  other  speakers  including 

reference  to  particular  individuals  by  name  before  Hypereides '  praise 

of  Leosthenes.  There  seems  to  be  no  special  reason  why  Lysias  did  so 

in  his  "Glorification  of  Athens". 

The  principal  aspect  in  which  Lysias  differs  from  the  other 

38 

orators  is  the  stress  given  to  lamentation.  After  brief  praise  of 
those  who  died  in  the  Corinthian  War  (67-68) ,  he  dwells  on  the  appro¬ 
priateness  of  grieving  over  these  men  (69-76)  ,  and  in  his  Conclusion 
(81)  he  calls  his  auditors  to  lament  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
custom.  It  cannot  be  ascertained  whether  Lysias  refers  to  a  set 

composition  or  to  the  general  keening  that  would  accompany  any  funeral. 

39 

The  latter  is  more  probable,  'although  it  is  generally  accepted  that 
there  is  some  relationship  between  the  lyric  threnos  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Epitaphios  Logos.  As  suggested  in  the  discussion  on  the 

38 

theme  of  lamentation  this  section  of  an  Epitaphios  may  have  been 
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optional.  It  was  therefore  Lysias'  personal  inclinations  which  prompted 
him  to  include  the  theme. 

(c)  Plato. 

Of  all  the  Epitaphioi  Logoi,  that  which  survives  in  the 

40 

Menexenus  has  proved  the  most  problematic  to  interpret.  Plato 
follows  the  traditional  pattern  for  the  most  part,  as  far  as  content 
is  concerned.  We  noted  that,  like  Lysias,  he  gave  greater  emphasis 
to  the  section  dealing  with  the  glorification  of  Athens.  His  indi-  ' 
viduality,  however,  is  apparent  in  the  following  ways: 

1)  his  exaggerated  rhetorical  treatment  of  the  topic  of  euyeveia 
(237c^-238b^) ;  2)  his  calling  democracy  an  aristocracy,  together  with 
the  ensuing  contradiction  (238c^ff.);  3)  his  ironical  reference  to  his 
own  "plain  prose"  in  comparison  to  the  works  of  the  poets  on  mytho¬ 
logical  ancestors  (239b^-C2) ;  4)  his  blatant  falsification  in  his 
praise  of  historical  ancestors,  particularly  when  he  considers  those 
who  fought  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  and  later  (239a,-  -246a);  5)  his 
omission  of  the  section  of  an  Epitaphios  which  praises  the  present 
dead;  6)  his  inclusion  of  words  of  consolation  supposedly  uttered  by 
the  dead  themselves  and  the  subsequent  repetition  of  the  same  themes 
by  the  orator  himself  (246d^-249c^) . 

The  list  of  historical  falsification  and  anachronism  is 
impressive.  We  find: 

240b.  -  "Within  three  days"  is  contradicted  by 

Herodotus'  "seven  days"  (VI,  101.2). 

241c^  -  Plato  exaggerates  the  importance  of  the 

part  played  by  Athens  at  Plataea,  with  no 
mention  of  the  Spartans. 


. 
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241c-d 


242a, -b. 
6  4 


242c 


243a 


243b-c 


243d 


243e 


The  period  after  the  Persian  Wars  was 
hardly  as  momentous  as  Plato  indicates. 

The  expeditions  to  Egypt  and  Cyprus  were 
nearly  disastrous  for  Athens  (cf.  Thuc. 

I  110). 

Plato’s  attributing  credit  to  Athens  by 
saying  the  battle  at  Tanagra  was  undecided 
conflicts  with  Thucydides  (I  108).  The 
Spartans  defeated  Athens. 

The  space  of  time  between  the  battle  and 
Oenophytoi,  if  "on  the  third  day" is  correct,  . 
is  mistaken.  (Cf.  Thuc.  I  108,  where  the 
figure  of  two  months  appears.) 

He  magnifies  the  importance  of  Sphacteria, 
and  the  suggestion  that  peace  followed 
immediately  is  blatantly  untrue.  (Cf. 

Thuc.  V  24.) 

Plato  suggests  that  Athens  was  fighting  for 
the  freedom  of  the  Leontinoi  in  Sicily,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  any  other  events.  (Cf.  Thuc. 
VII.) 

Plato  also  mentions  action  in  the  Aegean 
being  highly  praiseworthy.  He  refers  to 
the  enemy  under  blockade  at  Mytilene,  which 
is  contrary  to  Xenophon’s  account  (Hell .  I 
6.18)  where  he  describes  Conon,  the  Athenian 
general,  under  blockade  and  his  loss  of  thirty 
ships.  The  failure  to  recover  the  war-dead 
at  Arginusae  is  hinted  at  by  Plato,  but  with¬ 
out  criticism.  opO/Voy  laps VOJQ  ironically 
qualifies  apiGTOl  >  since  the  generals’ 
trial  after  the  battle  was  also  well  known 
(cf.  Xen.  Hell.  I  6.34;  7.1). 

On  the  final  defeat  of  Athens,  Plato  ignores 
the  battle  of  Aegospotami  and  Lysander's 
victory  for  Sparta.  He  maintains  that  the 
Athenians  remain  "unbeaten  by  them  at  least", 
where  "them"  equals  Spartans  (cf.  Xen.  Hell . 

II  1.23-29).  Plato  states  that  peace  and  rest 
were  achieved,  not  mentioning  the  heavy  war 
indemnities  imposed  by  Lysander  (cf .  Xen. 

Hell.  II  2.20). 

The  democratic  uprising  in  the  Piraeus  was 
hardly  a  happy  and  friendly  affair,  as 
suggested  by  aGpevwr  and  otwsiCOQ 
(cf.  Xen.  Hell.  II  4.1-38). 


. 
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244c,  d  -  Preference  to  the  action  in  the  Aegean  and 

the  Corinthian  League  of  the  390's  constitutes 
an  anachronism.  This  would  be  obvious  to  the 
auditors  since  Socrates  died  in  399.  The 
dramatic  date  of  the  dialogue  must  therefore 
be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  5th  century. 

The  emphasis  on  the  necessity  for  praising  the  historical 
ancestors  of  Athens,  crowned  by  the  fact  that  falsification  and 
anachronism  are  very  much  in  evidence  prove  that  Plato's  purpose  was 
to  mock  the  Athenians'  delight  in  such  a  speech  as  the  Epitaphios. 

The  falsehood  and  anachronism  are  not  the  result  of  the  author's 
carelessness,  but  are  deliberate.  Plato  lived  through  many  of  the 
events  and  experienced  the  results;  some  of  them  were  recent  enough 
to  assure  us  of  accurate  knowledge  on  his  part  and  on  the  part  of 
his  auditors.  If  we  step  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  actual  speech, 
we  see  that  Menexenus,  for  whom  Socrates  is  made  to  deliver  the 
speech,  accepts  the  historical  account  with  no  criticism,  only  admi¬ 
ration  (249d1-e2) .  Falsification  is  therefore  part  of  the  irony  of 
the  Menexenus .  We  shall  return  to  the  anachronism  briefly. 

Ironical  statement  and  comment  may  be  observed  at  many  points 
within  the  speech; ^  for  example,  that  ayccSoi  men  are  born  of 
dyaOot  parents  (237 a is  a  belief  Plato  denies  elsewhere  (cf . 
Protagoras  325b).  The  rhetorically  elaborate  passage  on  s&yevs IOC 
(237c5-238b&)  surely  mimics  the  methods  of  sophists  and  other  rheto¬ 
ricians,  and  hence  plays  its  part  in  the  irony  of  the  speech.  The 
constant  repetition  of  the  theme  a^iOV  GOT  l  emxtVSlV  through¬ 
out  the  topic  of  historical  ancestors  is  another  example  of  mimicry. 
That  the  uprising  in  the  Piraeus  (243e)  was  a  "happy  and  friendly" 
affair  cannot  be  other  than  irony.  By  omission  of  praise  of  the  men 


. 
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for  whom  the  speech  purports  to  be  composed  Plato  grants  undue  emphasis 
to  praise  of  the  past  and  little  to  the  present.  Thus  he  makes  his 
ridicule  of  the  Epitaphios  the  more  obvious. 

The  words  of  Socrates  in  preface  to  the  speech  indicate  beyond 
doubt  that  Plato  composed  the  dialogue  to  mock  the  institution  of 
delivering  an  Epitaphios  over  the  dead.  Socrates’  first  lengthy  speech 
(234c^ff.)  is  totally  ironic.  He  maintains  that  it  is  quite  a  splendid 
thing  to  die  in  war  because  one  receives  a  splendid  funeral,  even  if 

t 

one  is  poor,  and  praise,  even  if  one  is  worthless.  As  he  listens  to 
the  speech  of  praise,  which  is  prepared  and  delivered  by  men  of  wis¬ 
dom,  he  is  enchanted,  bewitched  and  transported  to  the  Isles  of  the 
Blessed;  "for  such  is  the  art  of  our  rhetoricians" (235c,.)  .  Menexenus 
recognizes  Socrates’  irony  at  this  point,  accusing  him  of  always  poking 
fun  at  the  f^fjTOpsc;  i  but  ?  ?■  certain  that  in  the  case  of  the  speech 
about  to  be  delivered  in  the  city  the  orator  will  not  have  time  to 
prepare,  since  the  choice  will  be  made  at  short  notice  (235c^_g). 

To  counter  this  naive  remark  and  prove  to  Menexenus  that  all  such 
speeches  are  derived  from  stock  themes  prepared  well  in  advance, 
Socrates  delivers  a  speech  he  pretends  is  Aspasia's.  Menexenus' 
reaction  of  admiration  at  the  end  of  the  speech  (^AQd^)  shows  that 
he  has  entirely  missed  Socrates'  point;  for  he  imagines  the  Epitaphios 
to  be  serious. 

The  most  incredible  irony  in  the  dialogue  is  Socrates’  claim 

to  have  Aspasia  as  his  tutor  in  rhetoric,  Aspasia  who  also  taught 

Pericles  (235e5  .  By  this  allusion  Plato  produces  in  his  reader's 

_  ,  42 

mind  an  instant  association  with  the  Epitaphios  Logos  of  Pericles 
(which  has  been  preserved  in  Thucydides) .  He  also  creates  a  somewhat 
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ludicrous  situation.  Socrates  could  hardly  make  a  serious  claim  to 

have  a  teacher  of  Rhetoric,  let  alone  a  woman,  Aspasia.  The  speech 

Socrates  is  about  to  repeat  is  supposedly  the  composition  of  Aspasia, 

which  she  had  prepared  to  deliver  over  the  dead  for  whom  the  Boule 

were  to  choose  an  orator.  The  deliberate  ascription  of  the  speech  to 

Aspasia  increases  the  reader’s  awareness  of  the  anachronistic  refer- 

43 

ences  to  the  events  of  the  390’ s;  for  Aspasia  died  before  Socrates, 
which  would  make  the  dramatic  date  of  the  dialogue  earlier  still. 

That  Plato  in  the  Menexenus  composed  a  mock  Epitaphios  Logos 
is  evident  from  the  irony  and  falsification  we  have  observed.  Mock 
speeches  are  not  unknown  elsewhere  in  Plato’s  works,  for  example  in 
the  Phaedrus .  The  Menexenus,  therefore,  cannot  be  considered 
spurious.  Nor  can  one  imagine  that  the  speech  in  the  Menexenus  is 
a  serious  Epitaphios  for  a  serious  occasion.  Plato's  intention, 
however,  to  mock  the  Epitaphios  as  an  institution,  well  established 
and  respected  as  it  was  by  the  Athenians,  is  serious.  As  an  Epitaphios 
Logos,  therefore,  the  speech  in  the  Menexenus  is  the  most  individual 
and  isolated  of  all  the  Epitaphioi  Logoi. 

(d)  Demosthenes . 

We  observe  a  distinct  change  in  the  pattern  of  funeral 
orations  when  we  reach  that  of  Demosthenes,  He  is  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  present  situation  and  dispenses  with  the  conventional 
glorification  of  Athens'  past.  He  hesitates  (6)  to  repeat  in  detail 
the  mythological  and  historical  examples  found  in  previous  Epitaphioi 
Logoi.  The  topic  of  nobility  of  birth  is  granted  a  certain  importance 
(4,  5).  The  orator  then  points  out  that  through  lack  of  time  a  summary 
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of  the  ocpETT)  °f  Athens'  ancestors  will  have  to  suffice  (6).  There 
follows  a  brief  account  of  the  traditional  myths  of  the  Epitaphios  (7 
8).  The  treatment  of  the  topic  of  historical  ancestors  is  briefer 
still,  omitting  any  reference  to  specific  events,  apart  from  an 
exaggerated  comparison  of  the  Athenian  defeat  of  the  whole  of  Asia 
with  the  legendary  Trojan  War  (10). 

By  way  of  an  introduction  to  the  main  portion  of  his  speech, 
Demosthenes  makes  an  appeal  to  the  goodwill  of  his  auditors  (13-14) , 
particularly  those  not  immediately  related  to  the  men  who  died.  He 
contrasts  his  position  with  that  of  the  man  appointed  to  honour  the 
dead  by  some  physical  display.  A  speaker  cannot  depend  entirely 
upon  himself,  as  the  athlete  does,  but  must  also  have  his  audience's 
indulgence.  Such  an  appeal  is  more  elaborate  than  those  found  in  the 
other  Epitaphioi  Logoi.  None  of  the  others  specifically  refeis  to 
GUVOIOC  ,  goodwill.  Appeals  of  this  kind  also  occur  in  the  politi 
cal  and  judicial  speeches  of  Demosthenes.  This  is  one  feature  which 
suggests  that  Demosthenes'  Epitaphios  Logos  was  influenced  by  his 
composition  of  political  and  judicial  speeches. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  Demosthenes'  praise  of  the 
men  who  died  is  his  method  of  approach.  The  author  does  not  follow 
the  normal  narrative  pattern,  but  adopts  the  form  of  a  series  of 
proofs  to  demonstrate  the  men's  ocpeT’f)  •  He  commences  with  the 
men's  birth  and  education  (16-19).  Then  follows  a  discussion  on 
the  men's  dpcT f)  in  the  battle  (19-20),  the  result  of  the  battle 
(20-21)  and  those  the  orator  deemed  responsible  for  the  defeat  (22). 
In  conventional  manner  he  declares  that  the  men  died  fighting  for 
Greek  freedom  and  that  their  Loss  is  a  great  one  (23-24).  Another 
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proof  of  the  men's  inherent  cxpexf)  is  t^ie  f°riT1  of  constitution  under 
which  they  lived  (25-26).  This  topic,  we  note,  has  been  transferred 
from  a  position  in  the  "Glorification  of  Athens"  in  previous  Epitaphioi 
Logoi.  Thus  the  author  has  used  a  traditional  topic  within  his  altered 
framework  of  the  speech.  The  final  proof  of  the  men's  dpsTT)  is  the 
section  (27-31)  dealing  with  the  eponymous  heroes  of  the  ten  Athenian 
tribes,  in  whom  the  individual  members  of  each  tribe  find  incentive  to 
be  0Cv5p£Q  dyocOot  •  The  innovation  may  be  explained  as  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  topic  of  mythological  ancestors  into  the  "Praise  of  the  men 
who  died",  to  give  such  a  topic  more  relevance  to  the  present;  for 
Demosthenes  did  cite  the  traditional  myths  in  the  first  part  of  his 
speech. 

Demosthenes'  approach  to  the  funeral  oration,  then,  seems  to 

be  one  of  debate  and  argument,  rather  than  pure  statement  of  praise 

and  consolation.  This  approach  is  typical  of  his  normal  method  of 
44 

address,  namely  in  his  political  and  judicial  speeches.  In  this 
way  Demosthenes'  speech  is  distinctive  from  the  other  Epitaphioi 
Logoi. 

(e)  Hypereides . 

In  Hypereides'  speech  we  discern  more  clearly  the  departure 
from  the  traditional  Epitaphios  Logos  already  observed  in  Demosthenes' 
speech.  After  the  prooimion  (1-3),  Hypereides  repeats  Demosthenes' 
notion  that  time  is  insufficient  to  relate  the  glories  of  Athens' 
past  (4).  He  therefore  gives  a  summary,  which  consists  of  one  sen¬ 
tence  (5) ,  making  an  elaborate  comparison  between  the  city  and  the 
sun.  In  these  few  lines  he  incorporates  some  of  the  major  themes 
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found  in  the  "Glorification  of  Athens",  namely  the  fight  for  justice 
and  equality,  and  the  common  danger  and  ultimate  safety  of  Greece. 

His  principal  concern,  however,  is  with  the  present,  rather  than  the 
past,  both  because  of  personal  reasons  and  the  attitude  of  his  auditors 

t 

Hypereides  is  personally  involved r  in  the  delivery  of  the 

speech  since  his  friend  Leosthenes,  the  general,  was  among  the  deceased 

He  gives  Leosthenes  a  singular  position  in  the  Epitaphios  by  praising 

46 

him  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  Athenians.  There  are  precedents 
for  the  praise  of  the  individual  in  the  4th  century,  but  not  in  an 
Epitaphios  Logos.  In  this  speech  we  find  the  fusion  of  praise  of  the 
individual  and  praise  of  the  group.  The  latter  element  is  distinctive 
to  the  Epitaphios  Logos,  but  is  the  element  which  will  disappear, 

47 

leaving  the  praise  of  the  individual,  such  as  is  the  case  in  Encomia. 

Hypereides1  praise  of  Leosthenes  comprises  an  account  of  his 
previous  victories  (10-15)  and  a  comparison  of  Leosthenes  with  great 
Athenian  figures  of  the  past  (35-39) .  Leosthenes  is  praised  together 
with  his  men  (23-34).  The  men  themselves  are  also  given  their  due  in 
a  section  apart  from  Leosthenes  (15-22) .  Themes  similar  to  those 
which  occur  in  the  other  Epitaphioi  Logoi  in  praise  of  ancestors  and 
the  present  dead  are  used  by  Hypereides.  Their  frequent  repetition 
was  noted. ^  He  appropriately  transfers  the  theme  of  autochthony 
from  its  position  with  the  mythological  ancestors  of  x\thens  to  his 
introductory  words  in  the  "Praise  of  the  men  who  died". 

Hypereides1  technique  in  the  section  on  the  present  dead 
consists  of  narrative  interspersed  with  comment  and  even  speculation 
(cf.  20-22).  His  extension  of  the  praise  of  the  present  dead  neces¬ 
sitates  his  narrating  their  achievements  in  the  past,  but  he  is  only 
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concerned  with  the  past  that  is  directly  relevant  to  these  men.  Such 
an  account  is  not  found  in  the  previous  funeral  orations.  In  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  Leosthenes,  however,  not  only  does  he  describe  Leosthenes'  past 
victories,  but  also  refers  to  heroes  of  the  past,  mythological  and 
historical  (35-39),  naming  Miltiades,  Themistocles ,  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton.  lie  imagines  such  men  greeting  Leosthenes,  when  he 
arrives  in  Hades,  as  a  fellow  hero  (35).  He  openly  compares  Leosthenes 
with  men  of  the  past.  Part  of  the  purpose  of  the  "Glorification  of 
Athens"  in  the  previous  Epitaphioi  Logoi  was  to  set  up  an  indirect 
comparison  between  the  deceased  and  those  who  fought  bravely  for 
Athens  in  the  past,  but  the  comparison  was  implied,  not  specifically 
expressed.  The  direct  comparison  is  an  innovation  of  Hypereides. 

As  far  as  the  "Consolation  and  Exhortation"  (41-43)  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  is  little  change  from  the  standard  pattern.  Some 
49 

editors  consider  the  consolation  commences  at  27,  since  there  the 
orator  speaks  of  parents  and  relatives  of  the  deceased.  The  author, 
however,  merely  states  that  they  will  gain  fame  through  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  those  who  have  died.  He  does  not  address  them,  nor  make 
any  allusion  to  consolation  or  give  any  words  of  encouragement  until 
the  final  part  of  the  speech  that  survives  (41-43).  This  part  has 
been  called  "Peroration"  by  some.50  There  is,  however,  no  precedent 
for  such  a  lengthy  conclusion  to  an  Epitaphios  Logos.  Although  we 
observed  that  Hypereides  does  alter  the  traditional  form  of  the  speech 
to  some  degree,  his  speech  is  still  fairly  similar  to  that  of  Demos¬ 
thenes,  who  follows  his  praise  of  the  present  dead  with  a  short 
"Consolation  and  Exhortation"  (32-37),  concluding  with  an  extremely 
brief  epilogos  (37).  Furthermore,  the  themes  used  by  Hypereides  in 
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the  section  in  question  (41-43)  correspond  with  those  regularly  found 

51 

in  the  Epitaphioi  Logoi.  It  seems  probable  that  41-43  constitute 
the  "Consolation  and  Exhortation". 

Hypereides*  speech  is  the  last  extant  Epitaphios  Logos.  His 
isolation  of  the  individual  for  praise  may  be  a  reflection  of  the  con¬ 
centration  on  the  individual  in  Hellenistic  times.  The  TioAlc311^ 
its  importance  as  an  integral  part  of  Greek  life  was  disintegrating 

by  Hypereides*  time.  After  the  Lamian  War  Athens  was  controlled  by  a 

52 

series  of  governors.  Gone  were  the  patriotic  sentiments,  democratic 

inclinations  and  the  military  power  which  had  fostered  the  public 
53 

funerals  and  the  Epitaphioi  Logoi  in  Athens.  As  the  state  yielded 
to  the  individual,  so  the  praise  of  the  state  yielded  to  praise  of  the 
individual.  The  Epitaphios  Logos  such  as  I  have  considered  in  this 
thesis  ceased  to  exist. 
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and  Exhortation"  -  a  mere  15%  :  see  page  57. 

The  epideictic  branch  of  oratory  is,  according  to  Aristotle 
Rhet .  1358b^2  >  concerned  with  praise  or  blame. 

Aristotle  Rhet .  1366a2g  refers  to  epideictic  speeches  as  serious, 
|i£TCX  aTIOU&fjQ  ,  and  otherwise,  people  CfTUOU&rjr  •  The 
names  here  given  are  later  appellations,  but  are  convenient  to 
describe  the  types  of  epideictic  literature  to  which  Aristotle 
refers . 


See  Burgess,  op.  cit.  105. 

See  Menander,  Ttspt  kn  l &£  IHT IHWV  ,  in  Spengel  Rhetores 
Graeci  (Leipzig  15537  ITT  JWFF.  ’ 

The  Panegyric  was  delivered  at  a  public  festival  or  national 
assembly,  7i;avf)Y'Up  t C  *  see  Burgess  op.  cit.  112,  and 
Isocrates  Panegyricus 1  as  the  foremost  example  of  such  a  speech. 

Encomium,  praise  of  the  individual,  need  not  be  composed  for  the 
dead,  although  the  examples  from  the  period  with  which  we  are 
concerned  are;  see  Isocrates,  Evagoras , and  Xenophon^  Agesilaus. 
The  term  encomium  includes  such  types  as  the  birthday  speech, 
certainly  not  composed  for  the  dead. 

Even  in  Hypereides'  speech,  Leosthenes  is:  praised  together  with 
the  men  and  then  separately:  see  page  120. 


See  fragments  64  and  65  of  Pindar  and  the  Persae  of  Aeschylus. 
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did  originate  in  Greek: 
O.C.D.  279. 

found  in  Latin  literature, 
see  Burgess,  cp.  cit.  Ill 
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On 

Spartan 

VljXoccna  ,  see  Gomme,  op.  cit.  117. 

33  This  section  may  also  be  interpreted  as  a  justification  for 

Athenian  leadership  amongst  the  Greeks,  which  she  was  striving 
to  Preserve  in  the  Peloponnesian  War. 


34  See  J.  E.  Ziolkowski,  Thucydides  and  the  Tradition  of  Funeral 
Speeches  at  Athens,  Doct.  Diss .  University  of  North  Carolina 
(1963) . 


35  See  pages  86  and  103. 


36  See  Kennedy,  op.  cit.  157.  Kennedy,  however,  does  not  describe 
the  traits  of  an  "average"  funeral  speech. 

37  See  page  9  f. 

38  See  page  74. 


39  See  A.  Lesky,  A  History  of  Greek  Literature  (London  1966)  351. 

40  See  Kennedy,  op.  cit.  158  ff.  Also  Huby,  op.  cit.  106,  and 

A.  E.  Taylor,  Plato:  the  man  and  his  work  (London  1926)  41. 
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Other  examples  of  irony  are  to  be  found  in  242a^  243a^ 

243e^_^,  244a^_^,  245d^. 


42  Association  seems  to  be  in  Plato's  mind.  Gomme,  however,  in  his 
discussion  of  the  Epitaphios  (op.  cit.  103-144)  would  indicate 
that  the  Menexenus  is  in  fact  parody  of  Pericles'  speech. 

43  See  Taylor,  op.  cit.  41. 

I  disagree  with  Lesky,  op.  cit.  605,  where  he  says  "The  Epitaphios 
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45  See  Kennedy,  op.  cit.  165. 

46  See  G.  Colin,  "L'Oraison  Funebre  d'Hyperide,  ses  rapports 

avec  les  autres  oraisons  funebres  ath^niennes  ",  R. E . G.  51 
(1938)  249-251. 

47  See  page  105  and  note  14  thereon. 

48  See  page  64. 

^9  See  J.O.  Burtt, Minor  Attic  Orators  II  (London  1941). 

50  See  Colin,  "Hyperide:  Discours"  278  and  302. 

51  See  list,  page  72  f. 


52  See  Cambridge  Ancient  History  VI  459ff. 

53  Cf.  the  policy  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  curtailing  expenditure  on 
festivals,  funerals,  etc.  See  Cambridge  Ancient  History  VI  459ff, 
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